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I 
THE JEWISH RELIGION 


JuDAIsM in the year A.D. 35 was historically 
the national cult of Jehovah, the God of the 
Jewish race. But it had developed under the 
influence of the great prophets from the belief 
that He was the one God whom the Jew might 
worship into the belief that He was the one 
God, who had made heaven and earth. The 
Gods of other nations were no Gods ; at best 
they were nothing, at worst they were devils. 
The Jewish nation was a holy people, marked 
out for His special favour and destined to rule 
in His name over the rest of mankind. In the 
holy land of Palestine the Jew was suffering 
under the oppression of the heathen empire of 
Rome ; and for many years the authority of 
Rome had been represented by Pontius Pilate, 
a bad specimen of the inferior class of Roman 
provincial magistrates. The facts of history 
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seemed to stand in glaring contrast with the 
pretensions of the Jewish faith. 

There were various ways in which the Jew 
could regard the situation. The first was that 
of the sensible men of the world, especially the 
wealthy landholders and the great families 
which between them monopolised the High 
Priesthood. In theory the High Priest was the 
supreme ruler of the nation, for there was no 
king of the House of David to rule the people. 
He was not an autocrat, since he must rule 
through the Sanhedrin, a body which claimed 
to be the court of seventy elders set up by God 
in the wilderness to advise Moses in leading 
the people. In practice he was the principal 
magistrate of the city of Jerusalem and its 
surroundings, exercising such powers of local 
government as the Roman procurator chose 
to leave to the local authorities. The holder 
of the office could be changed at the governor’s 
pleasure, but for some years Caiaphas had 
been left in office by Pilate with, it would seem, 
a tacit understanding that either should connive 
at the other’s irregularities. Caiaphas and his 
family circle, with a few other wealthy families, 
constituted the sect of the Sadducees. By 
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conviction they were old-fashioned Jews, ob- 
serving the Mosaic Law, but refusing to recog- 
nise its elaboration by the traditions of the 
Pharisees. Nor would they accept the com- 
paratively recent growth of belief in a world of 
spirits and the resurrection of the dead. The 
cult of the Temple and the Law of Moses were 
the religion of the nation, and as long as they 
were left in undisturbed possession of their 
position and their revenues they cared little 
for the extravagant claims made on behalf of 
the God of Israel. At all costs they must 
preserve their friendship with Rome, “ lest the 
Romans come and take away our place and 
nation.’ In practice they could keep on good 
terms with Pilate, who was not likely to alienate 
a body of men which was influential enough to 
stir up trouble for him at Rome. 

But the Sadducees represented only a small 
fraction of the nation. ‘The leading party were 
the Pharisees. The history of the nation as 
recorded in its sacred literature was one long 
story of God’s dealings with man. Invariably 
He had rewarded the faithful and punished the 
idolater and the sinner. It was so now. At 
the moment Israel was trodden down by the 
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Gentiles. It remained to turn aside the anger of 
Jehovah by repentance and a fuller observance 
of the righteousness which the Law enjoined. 
The Law was all of divine revelation, and there- 
fore all its precepts, whether apparently im- 
portant or trivial, were of equal authority. 
Consequently it was necessary to establish a 
system of rules which would enable the pious 
Israelite to avoid all danger of transgressing, 
however inadvertently, the least command- 
ment. Since the Law covered the whole life 
of man, these additional regulations must be 
extended, until there was no danger that any 
Israelite would transgress. It was not indeed 
supposed that the external regulation of life by 
itself availed anything, apart from holiness. 
But the object of the detailed rules of the Law 
was to produce holiness of character, and the 
multiplication of rules to fence it in could only 
intensify holiness. Nor could it be doubted 
that, if the attempt were successful, the ap- 
pointed hour would come. The Saviour of 
Israel would be revealed. ‘The prophets of old 
had looked forward to,a prince of the House 
of David, who would establish the kingdom of 
his people over the ancient empire of Solomon. 
12 
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Later expectations were not so modest. The 
Messiah was already in existence, hidden in 
heaven until the time should come for Him to 
be revealed in His majesty. Then the heathen 
empires would be overthrown. Such of the 
heathen as escaped the disaster would survive 
as subjects and serfs of the chosen people, until 
the time should come for the ending of the 
human stage of history and the final judgment 
of all mankind. Then those who had served 
God faithfully on earth would receive their 
final reward, and the wicked, everlasting tor- 
ments. Meanwhile the pious Israelite, even 
though he might not live to see the consolation 
of Israel, could rest assured that piety in ob- 
serving the Law would bring him to his ulti- 
mate reward in heaven at the consummation 
of all things. 

The Pharisees were few, but their influence 
was enormous, since they largely inspired the 
teaching of the local synagogues in every town 
and village. The establishment of the syna- 
gogues was the work of the earlier scribes who 
had codified the Law after the exile ; and it 
was from them that the Pharisaical movement 
originated. But the common people of the 
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land, though they accepted the Messianic hope 
of the Pharisees, did not interpret it in the same 
way. They were not enthusiasts for the multi- 
plication of rules for avoiding any infraction 
of the Law ; indeed the early popularity of 
Jesus of Nazareth was due in part to His dis- 
regard of the traditions of the elders. But they 
greeted with enthusiasm the prospect of a 
Saviour who would remove from the nation 
the burden of Roman rule and put an end to 
the exactions of the publicans who farmed the | 
Roman revenues ; and they also accepted the 
Pharisaic hope of eternal life hereafter as a 
consolation for present miseries. But while 
much of this popular religion was perfectly 
peaceful in its character, practising devout 
piety combined with fantastic speculations as 
to the signs of the coming end, there were wide 
circles which differed sharply from the Phari- 
sees. The history of Israel was full of the story 
of successful wars of liberation. Any fresh act 
of oppression might be the sign of the coming 
of the end. The Roman census of a.p. 6 had 
seemed such asign. A certain Judas of Galilee 
had come forward as the Saviour of the people. 
His rebellion had been quenched in blood, 
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but from that day on there were always to be 
found in the remoter parts of Palestine bands 
of broken men of the patriot-brigand type, 
ready to follow any new leader who gave him- 
self out as the Messiah. And there were always 
fresh recruits for such leaders. The venture 
might be desperate, but the Lord could save 
by few as well as by many. The Pharisees in 
general repudiated these pretenders, but the 
tension which led to the Jewish rebellion of 
‘A.D. 63 was growing, and the common people 
were tending to desert them in favour of those 
who advocated desperate measures. 

Apart, however, from these violent move- 
ments, popular religion was largely based on 
the hope of the Messiah. ‘ Apocalyptic ’ 
literature which foretold His coming and found 
evidence of its imminence in ‘ the signs of the 
times” enjoyed a wide popularity. When in 
A.D. 28 Jesus of Nazareth appeared as a prophet 
proclaiming the kingdom of God in terms 
which challenged His hearers to ask whether 
He were not Himself the Messiah, His message 
found a ready response. His claim to speak 
with personal authority and His demand for 
righteousness rather than observance of the 
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Law as a means of entering the kingdom which 
He had come to establish, appealed to those 
who were unable or unwilling to undertake 
the detailed observance of the traditions of the 
elders which the Pharisees demanded. His 
attitude to the Law, and the fear that He in- 
tended to lead a popular rising, led to a coalition 
between the Sadducees and the Pharisees, in 
spite of their traditional hostility, and the 
pressure of the unanimous voice of the San- 
hedrin led Pilate to sacrifice the new prophet 
as a means of avoiding trouble at the Passover 
of the year A.D. 29. His followers survived as 
an eccentric sect of Judaism. For a moment 
the coalition which had brought Jesus of 
Nazareth to the Cross attempted to suppress 
His followers, who attained a certain pro- 
minence in Jerusalem by proclaiming that He 
had risen from the dead and thereby proved 
Himself the Messiah. He would shortly appear 
in glory to establish the kingdom of God in its 
fulness and judge all mankind. Repentance 
and righteousness were the only means of 
obtaining now the right to enter into the king- 
dom which would soon appear. 

The attempt at suppression failed. The new 
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sect was emphatic in proclaiming the Pharisaic 
doctrine of the resurrection of the dead. 
Further, James, one of its leading members 
and a close kinsman of the crucified leader, was 
a pattern of the Pharisaic type of righteousness, 
and the Pharisees had no desire to surrender 
their friends to the High Priest and his party. 
As soon as it was clear that the new movement 
was prepared to live peaceably and had no 
intention either of exciting rebellion or of 
demanding vengeance for the blood of its 
founder, they were not disposed to carry on 
the work of persecution. There were many 
eccentric sects of Judaism, and as long as they 
observed the Law and the general tradition of 
Judaism, there was no adequate reason to 
suppress them. The eminent rabbi Gamaliel 
advised a contemptuous tolerance as the best 
means of allowing the new sect to die out, un- 
less indeed time should prove that it had more 
ground for its claims than seemed probable. 


II 
THE JUDAISM OF THE DISPERSION 


THE Jews of Palestine formed only a fraction of 
the nation. In Babylonia the descendants of 
the original captivity far outnumbered the de- 
scendants of the minority which had returned 
to the land of their fathers. In the Roman 
Empire the chances of war and the opportuni- 
ties of trade had established colonies of Jews in 
every town of any size. It is stated that in 
A.D. I9 an attempt to clear the Jews out of 
Rome resulted in the deportation to Sardinia 
of four thousand men of military age; the 
comparative moderation of the figure suggests 
that it is correct. 

The Judaism of the Dispersion differed 
widely from that of Palestine. In form it was 
indeed the same. The Jew was proud of him- 
self as the worshipper of the one true God, who 
kept the Law which God had revealed to 
Moses. He paid a regular yearly tax for the 
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upkeep of the Temple where alone the sacrifices 
of the Law might be offered. There were 
indeed many who availed themselves of the 
opportunity to return and settle in Palestine, 
but many, though in theory they hoped for the 
restoration of the whole nation to its true home, 
were content to settle permanently in the lands 
where they had risen to affluence. The pious 
Jew would at intervals make a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem for the feast of the Passover, but he 
did not really intend to make a permanent 
return to the land of promise. Yet he remained 
an alien in the lands where he settled. Except 
for those who apostatised from the national 
faith—and we have no reason to suppose that 
they were many—the Jew was sharply separ- 
ated from his neighbours. The Law with its 
insistence on the observance of the Sabbath, its 
distinction of clean and unclean meats, and its 
prohibition of even a formal share in the official 
worship of an idolatrous state, marked the Jew 
as a man apart. Often he was hated for his 
eccentricities, and for the contempt which he 
sometimes expressed for his neighbour’s faith. 
Yet he was everywhere a missionary, and a 
successful missionary. All who would accept 
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the Law might be admitted into the chosen 
people. In Palestine the proselyte was gener- 
ally regarded with some contempt as inferior to 
the born Jew, just as the Jew of the Dispersion 
was considered inferior to the Hebrew, the Jew 
born in the holy land. But in the synagogue of 
the Dispersion he was welcomed as a brother, 
often indeed as a wealthy patron. The Jew 
was anxious to show himself a patriotic citizen 
of the Empire ; he might not join in the wor- 
ship of the Emperor, but he could point to the 
fact that sacrifices for his welfare were offered 
daily at Jerusalem. As a missionary he had 
some notable advantages. 

Judaism could offer to the Hellenistic world 
many of those attractions which drew men to 
the mystery-religions of the East, for the simple 
reason that it became in the Dispersion essen- 
tially a mystery-religion. It had indeed no 
secret rites, which 1t was compelled to hide 
from the public gaze because they were too 
iniquitous to reveal. Nor did it need a 
mythical Saviour-God to be the intermediary 
between man and the supreme Deity. For 
Jehovah, the one true God, had on countless 
occasions intervened to deliver His people from 
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their oppressors. Philo of Alexandria, writing 
at this period, could point to His signal deliver- 
ance of the nation from Caligula’s attempt to 
defile the Temple, and His vengeance on 
Flaccus the procurator of Egypt and Sejanus 
the minister of Tiberius who had attempted to 
persecute the chosen people. Such a Saviour 
was more potent than the mythical Lords of 
the religions of the East. And in other matters 
Judaism had a clear advantage. Its sacred 
books, written in a mysterious tongue, offered 
an account of the history of the universe going 
back far beyond all the writings of mankind. 
Yet in spite of their antiquity they proclaimed 
all those truths at which the sages of Greece 
had only guessed, unless indeed they had 
borrowed them from the sacred Scriptures 
without acknowledging the debt. Plato had 
clearly learned from the Scriptures the truth 
of the unity of God and the immortality of the 
soul. The Divine Word that ruled the order 
of the Universe was revealed in the writings of 
Judaism, both openly and in allegory, as the 
Wisdom of Jehovah, the counsel by which He 
ordered all things. It was easy for the Jew to 
accommodate his faith to the popular philosophy 
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of religion, and to show that it offered a far more 
authoritative promise of deliverance from the 
evils of the world and immortality hereafter 
than any of its competitors. 

Nor was the advantage a purely theoretical 
one. In an age when the old domestic and 
civic virtues were dying, the Law offered a 
standard of morality and a means of living up 
to it which could not fail to impress the Gentile. 
Its cult was austere but impressive, and its ritual 
in many ways attractive ; even where it seemed 
trivial or meaningless an allegorical interpreta- 
tion could be found to show that it symbolised 
a virtue to be practised or a vice to be avoided. 
The convert to Judaism entered a world-wide 
brotherhood, pledged to mutual assistance ; 
even its exclusiveness as against outsiders could 
excite that curiosity which is often the strongest 
motive for conversion. 

It might seem indeed that the Jew would find 
it hard to explain away the more grotesque and 
repulsive elements of the Old Testament. But 
a large part of his work had been done for him 
by the men who compiled it out of the primitive 
legends and history of Israel. To allegorise 
away the rest was simple when compared 
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with the difficulty of explaining away the 
mythology of ancient Hellas or Egypt, or the 
barbarous legends that lay behind the cults of 
Attis or Mithras. 

The most formidable obstacle to the progress 
of Judaism was the rite of circumcision, which 
was peculiarly offensive to Greek and Roman. 
But the world to which Judaism appealed was 
not purely Greek or Roman in origin and out- 
look. Still the handicap was a very grave one, 
and many pious adherents of the synagogue 
were content to attend its worship and practise 
some elements of Jewish piety without taking 
the decisive step of submitting to circumcision 
and becoming full proselytes of Judaism. They 
remained in an inferior position, but could 
enjoy many of the advantages of the Jewish 
faith ; there were indeed accommodating 
teachers who held that it was possible to be a 
genuine worshipper of the God of Israel without 
circumcision. 

Thus the Judaism of the Dispersion had a 
very different outlook from that of Palestine. 
It was not a national cult, but a world-wide 
mystery-religion with a system of philosophy, 
ethics and worship which it proclaimed as the 
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one true religion for all men. It was aggressive 
in its missionary outlook, and genuinely anxious 
to save mankind. In outward observance it 
was lax as compared with the Pharisaism of 
Palestine, and the Jew of the Dispersion was 
often regarded as inferior on account of his easy 
dealings with the Gentiles. In one respect 
indeed there was a sharp distinction. For the 
Jew of the Dispersion the Messianic hope was 
a very vague thing. It was no doubt pleasant 
to look forward to the time when the Messiah 
would restore all Israel in triumph to the land 
of promise. But it was not a serious practical 
matter. For the present the Jew was content 
to live and prosper in the world, fortified by the 
hope of that eternal life after death which the 
Scriptures promised him. He had certainly 
no intention of taking part in wars for the setting 
up of the Messianic kingdom on earth ; rather 
he was anxious to prove himself a good citizen. 

The area of the Dispersion began outside 
the belt of half-heathen and half-Jewish cities 
which fringed the border of Judaea proper. 
In these cities, such as Caesarea, the Jew 
claimed to be the rightful owner of the land, 
and Jew and heathen alike lived in a perpetual 
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state of communal hatred which led to frequent 
outbursts of violence. Nor were such out- 
bursts unknown in more distant cities, especi- 
ally in Alexandria. But in the Dispersion as 
a whole, even in cities as near to Palestine 
as the Syrian Antioch,! Jew and Gentile lived 
peaceably together; occasional anti-semitic 
outbreaks or Jewish denunciations of the sins 
and idolatry of the heathen did not prevent the 
development of friendliness which enabled the 
Jew to carry on his work as a missionary to the 
world. In theory, indeed, the Jew of Palestine 
recognised a missionary duty ; but his hatred 
of the heathen who defiled the sacred soil with 
their idols meant that proselytes were few. 
The Jew of the Dispersion might have all the 
fanatical devotion of the nation for his religion. 
But it found its expression in seeking to bring 
men to the true knowledge of God, not in 
hatred for the enemies of the nation. 

1 There were numerous cities of this name, called after the 
Kings of the Seleucid dynasty. In the New Testament we 
are concerned with two, the capital of the Roman province 
of Syria, one of the most important cities of the Empire (the 
Syrian Antioch), and the comparatively unimportant city of 
Pisidia visited by Paul in his journey through Galatia (the 
Pisidian Antioch). 
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Ill 
EARLY YEARS 


Our evidence for the life of Paul deals entirety 
with its middle and later periods ; for its early 
part we possess only a few fragmentary hints. 
He claims to be a ‘ Hebrew of Hebrews,’ in 
other words, a Jew born in Palestine of parents 
also born in Palestine. As such he had, in 
Jewish eyes, a superiority over the Jew of the 
Dispersion. At the same time he was a citizen 
of Tarsus and also a Roman citizen. The 
latter privilege told considerably in his favour. 
He could claim immunity from the tortures and 
indignities which civic tribunals and imperial 
magistrates could inflict on the ordinary 
provincial. It must be presumed that his 
family had some local trading connection with 
Tarsus and considerable wealth and influence, 
if they had risen to these dignities. His own 
youth had been mainly passed in Jerusalem, 
where he had devoted himself to the study of 
the sacred learning of his people at the feet of 
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the great rabbi Gamaliel. The tradition of 
the school was as liberal as Jewish rabbinical 
learning could be. It inclined, as against the 
rival school of Shammai, to take the lighter 
view of the extent of legal obligation, where a 
doubt was allowed by the sacred text. Hillel, 
its founder, has left a saying which implies that 
it is the duty of the Jew to bring the Gentiles 
to salvation by teaching them the Law. It was 
thoroughly convinced that the Messianic King- 
dom would come in due time, but rejected all 
ideas of establishing it by violence. It was 
Gamaliel himself who was responsible for the 
decision of the Sanhedrin to abandon the 
attempt to suppress the sect of the Nazarenes, 
as the followers of Jesus of Nazareth were 
known, by persecution. 

To the general public in Jerusalem in the 
year A.D. 35 Paul appeared a typical young 
man of the Pharisaical party. He was learned 
in the Scriptures, especially in the interpreta- 
tion of the Law and the subtle reasonings by 
which the sacred text was made into a code 
of ordinances covering every detail of life. 
He promised to be one of the leaders of the 
nation, and a powerful force in developing the 
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Pharisaical ideal of holiness and extending the 
influence of the Law in Jewish life. Yet such 
a conception would have missed the mark. 
The Pharisaic movement owed its driving force 
to the zeal for righteousness which character- 
ised the whole outlook of the men who had 
compiled the Old Testament ; Paul shared 
this zeal to the full. But he had already, as 
he tells us in an autobiographical fragment, 
discovered the secret that the Law upheld a 
conception of man’s duty towards God which 
no observance of its prescriptions would enable 
him to fulfil. It showed him how he ought to 
live, and at the same time showed his power- 
lessness to live as he ought. Conscious of 
continual failure to live up to the perfect 
standard of holiness that God required, he 
found himself in a state of continual dissatis- 
faction. ‘The mere fact that the Law forbade 
sin gave an added force to the evil influence 
which was found in the heart of every man. 
It stimulated the desire to commit the very 
sins which it prohibited. Thus he was in- 
wardly the victim of utter dissatisfaction with 
the whole system of which he was professedly 
a prominent exponent. 
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For the rest we know nothing of his youth. 
That Tarsus was in any serious sense the scene 
of his upbringing 1s contrary to his own explicit 
statements. No doubt he spoke the Greek of 
the Eastern Levant with fluency, as every 
educated Jew was certain to do. There is no 
reason to suppose that he had any considerable 
acquaintance with Greek literature ; his quota- 
tions from it are rather the fruit of study of the 
commonplace book than of a cultured study 
of Greek. His natural method of argument 
is that of the rabbi who proves a doctrine by 
an appeal to the letter of the sacred writings 
without regard to their relevance to the point 
he has to prove. His arguments for the unity 
of God, as demonstrated by the world of nature 
or the voice of conscience, are the common 
arguments of the synagogues of the Dispersion 
against the heathen. These he would no 
doubt learn in Jerusalem ; if not, he could hear 
them in any synagogue outside Palestine. His 
acquaintance with the philosophy of religion 
common to the Levantine world is mainly 
derived through the medium of Judaism ; in 
certain cases it was forced on him by the 
necessities of controversy. ‘There is no reason 
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for supposing that he derived it from his early 
associations with Tarsus. 

Outwardly, then, Paul was a promising 
young rabbi, filled with zeal for the righteous- 
ness of the Law and infinitely subtle at finding 
hidden meanings in the letter of the Scriptures 
to justify his conclusions. The inward dis- 
satisfaction with the whole system had not yet 
made itself fully felt ; doubts were stifled as 
disloyalty to the God of Israel. At the moment 
the effect of the conflict was to intensify his 
fanaticism for his faith. 
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THE ROAD TO DAMASCUS 


In the early months of the year A.D. 35 the sect 
of the Nazarenes again came into prominence 
at Jerusalem. In the course of their develop- 
ment they had made converts among the 
* Hellenists,’ the Jews of the Western Dispersion 
who had returned from the lands of their exile 
to settle in Jerusalem. Since the motive for 
such a return was devotion to the national faith 
and the Temple of God, they might have been 
expected to show an even greater zeal for the 
Law than the Hebrews. But, at least in some 
cases, contact with the Nazarenes led to start- 
ling developments. If Jesus were the Messiah, 
and if He was to return shortly to judge all 
mankind, the Hellenist, familiar with a wider 
world than that of Palestine, might question 
the attitude of pious waiting for the Lord’s 
return which satisfied the original disciples of 
Jesus. Jerusalem, after all, was not the centre 
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of the world, however much rabbinical piety 
might choose to regard it as such. It might 
well be a duty to forsake the worship of the 
Temple (for the Nazarenes continued to 
frequent it), and to go out into the larger world. 
And if Jesus were the Messiah it might well 
be doubted whether the Law itself were all- 
important. Jesus Himself had observed the 
Law, but He had denounced the strictness of 
Pharisaical interpretations of it in language 
which suggested that it might not be final. It 
was doubtful whether the Law was intended 
to remain in force after the establishment of 
the Messianic kingdom. 

This, at any rate, was the attitude of two 
leading members of the new group of converts, 
Stephen and Philip. An accident brought 
them into prominence in the community. 
The administration of alms to the helpless 
members of the community, a practice which 
survived after the primitive attempt at a com- 
plete community of goods had been abandoned, 
was considered to show an unfair discrimina- 
tion in favour of the Hebrews. The super- 
vision of this duty was accordingly put into 
the hands of a committee of seven, of which 
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Stephen and Philip were members. Stephen, 
at least, did not consider his task confined to 
matters of administration and began to expound 
his views to the Hellenist synagogues of Jeru- 
salem. His audience were not unnaturally 
infuriated at the suggestion that their devotion 
‘yn returning to the land of their fathers to 
worship at the Temple had been a mistake 
from the beginning. Stephen was brought 
before the Sanhedrin on a charge of blas- 
pheming against the Law and the Temple. 
His defence has been preserved for us in a 
document of such a remarkable character that 
it is difficult to suppose that it 1s not genuine 
in substance. In form it is a summary of the 
history of the Old Testament. The lesson 
drawn is that the traditional interpretation of 
that history was wrong from beginning to end. 
Abraham was not called in the Holy Land, but 
in Haran. Jacob and his sons were not buried 
in it, but in the heretical country of Samaria. 
(Here we have a deliberate perversion of the 
narrative of Genesis.) The people at first 
rejected Moses. God revealed Himself to 
Moses not in Judaea but on Sinai. The 
original Law that was given to him was 
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rejected by the nation ; the Law as they ob- 
served it was an inferior substitute for the 
‘living oracles’ of God. The Temple was 
the work not of David who found favour in the 
sight of God, but of Solomon. 

The meaning of the speech was obvious, and 
Stephen was cut short in his final denunciation 
of the Sanhedrin as the murderers of Jesus the 
Righteous One and hurried out to be executed 
for blasphemy by stoning, as the Law enjoined. 
It was possible for the Sanhedrin to inflict the 
death penalty owing to a temporary collapse 
of Roman authority in Judaea. Paul had been 
present at the meeting of the Sanhedrin and 
was entrusted with an official part in the 
execution. 

This, however, was not enough for him. 
The blasphemies of Stephen had revived that 
coalition between Sadducees and Pharisees 
which had been fatal to Jesus. The Pharisees 
were enraged at the suggestion that the whole 
faith and practice of Judaism rested on a per- 
version of the truth, not on the revelation of 
God ; and even the most indifferent of the 
High Priest’s party could hardly tolerate the 
suggestion that the whole system of Temple 
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worship on which their wealth and prestige 
depended was a mistake from beginning to 
end. A vigorous attempt was made to extir- 
pate the Christians in Jerusalem, in which 
Paul took a leading part. It could not be of 
long duration, for the restoration of Roman 
authority was bound to end it, and no attempt 
seems to have been made to extend it to the 
rest of Judaea. But Paul’s zeal was not ex- 
hausted. The city of Damascus had recently 
passed from the rule of Rome into the posses- 
sion of Aretas, king of the Nabatean Arabs. 
This monarch was apparently willing to con- 
ciliate his neighbours in Judaea, and Paul 
approached the High Priest with the suggestion 
that he should be given letters to the synagogues 
demanding the surrender of any Christians 
who might be found in the city for deportation 
to Jerusalem. It must be presumed that 
letters were sent to Aretas as well, unless his 
consent were taken for granted. The High 
Priest agreed, and Paul started on his journey. 

The attack of Stephen and some of his 
friends on all that he held most sacred was not 
of itself sufficient to provoke such violent 
hostility. The tolerant tradition of Paul’s 
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master would naturally tend to re-establish 
itself after the leader’s execution. In any case 
Stephen’s peculiar views were not shared by the 
whole sect ; they would probably have been 
regarded as blasphemous by the majority. But 
Paul was not simply concerned to vindicate 
the authority of the Law and the majesty of 
the Temple. He had to vindicate himself. In 
the calmness of the martyr before his judges, 
and in his vision of his Lord at the moment of 
death, Paul could see that power which he knew 
was lacking in his own life. Hitherto he had 
sought to solve his inward conflicts by a more 
scrupulous observance of the Law; and he 
was conscious of having failed. Could it be 
that the Nazarenes were right, and that faith 
in Jesus as the risen Messiah supplied that 
inward peace and sense of union with God 
which the Law professed to give, but had never 
given in his own case? To make the admis- 
sion was to throw aside the whole of his pro- 
spects and position in the life of the nation, to 
become a pupil where he had been a teacher, 
to confess himself a murderer where he had 
pretended to be the defender of the faith. In 
the depths of his soul a conflict was raging, 
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ready to burst with the greater violence the 
more sternly it was repressed. He sought to 
stifle it by crushing out of existence the 
followers of the faith that had undermined the 
foundations of his own. 

But the attempt was unsuccessful. As he 
approached Damascus, his long-felt dissatis- 
faction and his recent misgivings burst into a 
sudden realisation of the truth. To a man of 
his temperament brought up in the religion of 
his age and country, it was only to be expected 
that such a violent overthrow of all his past 
convictions should take the form of a vision. 
Dazzled with a sudden blaze of light he fell to 
the ground and heard the voice of the Lord, 
asking, * Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me ?’ 
and commanding him to go into Damascus to 
await a further intimation of His will. Blinded 
by the glory of the vision he was led into the 
city, where one of the followers of Jesus was 
brave enough to visit and baptize the dreaded 
persecutor. 

The psychologist finds no difficulty in ex- 
plaining Paul’s vision, and illustrating it from 
similar cases. Whether we believe it to have 
been the mere delusion of a visionary or a 
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momentary glimpse of the eternal verities 
must depend not on the possibility of explaining 
it in terms of psychology but on an ultimate 
choice of the soul. For Paul naturally there 
was no question. After a few days he left 
Damascus for the desert of Arabia ; there was 
need of retreat and fasting to adjust his old 
beliefs to the new light that had been given 
him. His experience is one of the decisive 
factors in his theology. The complete omni- 
potence of God was of course a commonplace 
of Judaism, as it must be of any theology that 
possesses an adequate conception of God. But 
in Judaism it was compatible with a thorough 
recognition of man’s freedom of choice. Paul 
knew from his own case that it was otherwise. 
God had separated him from the rest of man- 
kind. He had been allowed to advance to his 
eminence in Judaism, and to be the persecutor 
of the Saints, in order that God might reveal 
in his conversion the abundance of His power 
and His mercy—His power which could break 
down the will of the rebel, His mercy that 
could make the chief of sinners into the apostle 
of the truth. It is the experience of his con- 
version that has made the Pauline Epistles the 
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inspiration of those who see both saint and 
sinner as merely instruments of the will of God, 
predestined for mercy or for wrath by an 
eternal decree against which man may not 
complain. The ultimate reconciliation of the 
contradiction between man’s freedom and 
divine omnipotence is a task which theology 
has never achieved, but Paul does not even 
attempt a solution. Normally he writes as 
though man were free and responsible for his 
actions ; but there remains a profound con- 
viction that he 1s merely the tool in the hands 
of a divine purpose which has predestined him 
from all eternity to good or evil. Paul does 
not care enough for consistency even to attempt 
an answer to those who interpreted his teaching 
as a justification for ‘continuing in sin that 
grace may abound’; those who had experi- 
enced the overwhelming reality of the divine 
mercy could not fail to understand his meaning, 
and it was not for him to ask why others had 
been left without it to become mere vessels of 
wrath. It is the intensity of his experience that 
has caused his epistles in this respect to exercise, 
whether for good or evil, an abiding influence 
on the history and doctrine of Christendom. 
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But that experience left him perfectly adapted 
for the work that lay before him. Henceforth 
all ordinary considerations of worldly prudence 
or personal advantage were meaningless. In 
his own person he was a standing proof of the 
power of God to accomplish His will without 
regard to human probabilities ; the weakness 
of God was stronger than men. 
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THE CALL TO THE GENTILES 


THE period of Paul’s life which follows on his 
return from Arabia is obscure, and the details 
of it are of minor importance. We know that 
he preached for some months at Damascus and 
finally excited so much opposition that he was 
forced to an undignified flight. He returned 
to Jerusalem in order to make himself known 
to the original disciples of Jesus, known as the 
Apostles. He saw none of them but Peter, 
who was recognised as holding among them 
an undefined primacy based on the words of 
the Lord Himself. The rest of the Apostles 
were engaged at this period in organising the 
new communities which had sprung up in 
Judaea and Galilee, as a result of the dispersion 
of the members of the sect by the recent per- 
secution. In one case their enthusiasm for the 
Gospel had produced an awkward situation. 
Philip, a colleague of the martyred Stephen, 
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had preached at Sebaste, the capital of Samaria, 
and made converts there. The Samaritans 
observed the Law in a rather lax fashion and 
claimed to be Israelites. But they did not 
recognise the Temple at Jerusalem, claiming 
that their own on Mount Gerizim was the 
true one. Naturally, the Jews and Samaritans 
hated one another even more bitterly than they 
hated their heathen neighbours. It would 
seem that Peter and John felt some diffidence 
in recognising them as Christians ; but after 
witnessing among them an outburst of ‘ speak- 
ing with tongues,’ a phenomenon well known 
to psychologists which was regarded by the 
early Christians as a visible proof of a visitation 
by the Spirit of God, they had no option but 
to accept them as disciples. How the awkward 
question of their relation to the Temples of 
Jerusalem and Gerizim was settled, we do not 
know. There is a stray hint elsewhere that it 
was settled by allowing them to ignore both ; 
if so, an important precedent was established, 
which implied that the worship of the Temple 
was a secondary matter for disciples of Jesus. 
Paul’s visit to Jerusalem was a short one. 
He experienced some difficulty in convincing 
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the Apostles that his conversion was genuine 
and not an attempt to find out the means by 
which they had succeeded in evading the 
recent persecution. In his attempt he was 
assisted by Barnabas, an older convert, who had 
been a benefactor of the community in its early 
days and was recognised as one of its leading 
personalities. Paul already felt himself cailed 
to preach the Gospel to the Gentile world, but 
hoped to do so by carrying on the work of the 
martyred Stephen in Jerusalem. The pil- 
grims who visited the city, and the Hellenists 
who had settled there but had retained their 
connections with their native lands, would 
furnish openings for disseminating the new 
teaching to the Jews of the Dispersion ; 
through them it would reach a wide circle of 
Gentile hearers. Paul’s own position as a 
leader among the Pharisees and a converted 
persecutor offered opportunities for success 
where Stephen had failed, while the restoration 
of Roman authority would save him from any 
danger at the hands of the Sanhedrin. 

But he was doomed to disappointment. The 
Hellenists formed a plot to murder him, and 
though he was perfectly prepared to face the 
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danger, he was commanded by a vision to 
leave the city and go to the Gentiles. At the 
moment the refugees from the persecution of 
Stephen had already reached the Syrian 
Antioch. Beyond it lay Tarsus, the home of 
his family, and it was natural that he should 
make it his first objective in the new work to 
which he was called. 

His mission here was not of long duration. 
The preachers at Antioch began to attract 
converts from among the Gentile adherents of 
the synagogues, who had not yet accepted the 
necessity of circumcision and the general duty 
of obedience to the Law. A number of con- 
verts were made among Gentiles of this class, 
with the result that an acute problem was 
raised. ‘The new converts regarded their faith 
as the full revelation of God, which had been 
only foreshadowed in the old system of Jud- 
aism ; they had no inclination to undertake 
the obligations which had seemed too burden- 
some when they were put forward as a condi- 
tion of admission to the synagogue. On the 
other hand, the orthodox Christians of Jeru- 
salem regarded faith in Jesus as completing 
the old Law, not as abolishing it. For them 
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the old system remained a vital part of their 
religion. The Law was of obligation, being a 
matter of divine revelation. But it was also 
justified in practice as the only known means 
for preserving the Jew from falling into the 
idolatry and vices of the heathen. The new 
converts had not been brought up in the strict 
ethical principles of Judaism, and there was 
the gravest danger that if they were admitted 
without accepting the obligations of the Law 
they would relapse into the vices of heathen 
society. The demand that Gentile converts 
should obey the Law was not merely due to 
prejudice and national pride among the Jewish 
Christians ; it had behind it the serious con- 
sideration that without an ethical code, safe- 
guarded by the outward prescriptions of the 
Law, it was possible and even probable that 
the new converts would lower the moral level 
of the whole community. 

In one isolated case, that of the centurion 
Cornelius, it had been recognised that the 
strict letter of the Law need not be applied to 
the dealings of Christians with Gentiles. But 
Cornelius had received the special favour of 
receiving an outpouring of the Spirit of God 
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even before his baptism ; it might be argued 
that his peculiar case did not constitute a 
general precedent for the indiscriminate ad- 
mission of the Gentiles. At Antioch, however, 
there was growing up a whole mixed com- 
munity of Jews and Gentiles. Apart from the 
question of the relation of the Gentiles to the 
Law, a difficulty arose from the fact that the 
central act of Christian worship, the common 
meal and Eucharist, involved the Jewish 
element of the community in a breach of the 
Law, which forbade the Jew to eat with the 
Gentile. It is improbable that there was ever 
an aitempt at Antioch to follow the example 
of Jerusalem, where the common meal was held 
daily ; indeed it is doubtful whether the 
primitive practice survived as late as this at 
Jerusalem. But the common meal was at 
least a weekly act of worship and fellowship. 
The news naturally excited concern at Jeru- 
salem. Barnabas was sent as a delegate to 
examine the state of affairs. On his arrival 
he was so impressed by the life of the new body 
of Christians that instead of taking any steps 
to regulate it in accordance with orthodox 
Jewish views, he went on to Tarsus and per- 
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suaded Paul to abandon his work there and 
assist in the organisation and development of 
the community at Antioch. For a year the 
two laboured there ; and it was at this juncture 
that the disciples of Jesus were for the first time 
recognised as a distinct society and called by 
the name of Christians. 

The chances of history favoured the work 
of Barnabas and Paul. It was the period at 
which the Emperor Caligula decided to set up 
his statue in the Temple at Jerusalem. The 
Christians of that city felt the danger no less 
keenly than the Jewish nation in general. To 
them it was a sign of the imminence of the 
general tribulation foretold by the prophet 
Daniel and by the Lord Himself, as a sign of 
the approaching end. The least that could 
be feared was a war to the death between the 
nation and the whole Roman Empire. In 
the circumstances they could do little to inter- 
fere with the course of affairs at Antioch. 
Some Christians from Jerusalem did indeed 
visit Antioch, but it was only to warn their 
brethren of the imminent perils—tribulation, 
pestilence, famine, wars and rumours of wars. 
Here was an opportunity for the new converts. 
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The community in Jerusalem lived in a state 
of continual poverty. The majority of the 
citizens lived on the produce of small holdings 
of land or by trading ; their earnings barely 
sufficed for themselves and their dependants. 
But the Christians were also charged with 
providing for those disciples who could not 
support themselves. Ina Holy City of the East 
the number of such dependants would be large, 
and there were not many wealthy converts to 
bear the burden. Moreover, it was regarded 
as at least a laudable practice that wealthy 
converts should sell such capital as they pos- 
sessed and bestow it on the community. If 
it should be exhausted before the Lord re- 
turned, God would no doubt raise up other 
benefactors ; it was better to have treasure 
in heaven than on earth. A society living on 
such principles was helpless in face of a serious 
famine ; and while the Christians of Antioch 
could not avert the other disasters, they could 
at least lay aside money for the relief of Jeru- 
salem when the day of tribulation should come. 

But the end of all things was delayed. Cali- 
gula was murdered before he could accomplish 
his purpose. Claudius his successor appointed 
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his friend Herod Agrippa, king of Judaea, 
partly in the hope that he would allay the 
unrest which Caligula’s plans had excited. 
One of Herod’s measures was a half-hearted 
revival of the persecution of the Christians. 
The attempt was soon abandoned, but during 
his reign of four years the Christians of Jeru- 
salem were unable to interfere with develop- 
ments at Antioch. Paul spent much of this 
period in extending the Church in Cilicia and 
the adjacent kingdom of Commagene. In the 
course of his labours he was several times sub- 
jected to the torture and indignity of being 
beaten with rods by local magistrates or 
receiving stripes from the synagogues. As a 
Roman citizen he could have obtained redress 
against the authorities of a subject-kingdom ; 
but this would have involved the slow pro- 
cedure of appealing to Rome, and the abandon- 
ment of his work in Cilicia. To the rulers of 
his own people he was bound to submit ; it 
was only at a later stage of his career that he 
was ready to appeal to Caesar against them. 
For the present he devoted himself to Syria and 
Cilicia, just as the older Apostles were devoting 
themselves to Judaea and Galilee. 
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PAUL AND HIS GOSPEL 


Any attempt to reconstruct the original message 
that Paul preached to the Gentile world must 
largely depend on conjecture. His letters are 
genuine letters, written to meet special circum- 
stances. It is always possible that the develop- 
ments of thought which appear in them are 
not real developments but expositions of ideas 
which were not demanded by the circum- 
stances of his earliest writings. But on the 
whole there 1s fairly clear evidence of a con- 
tinuous development of the central doctrines 
of his theology which can hardly be the result 
of chance. 

His message at the outset was in principle 
that of the older disciples. Jesus had pro- 
claimed the imminent coming of the kingdom 
of God on earth. In one sense that kingdom 
appeared with His proclamation of it. But its 
full establishment was not yet. His Resurrec- 
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tion had proved Him to be the Messiah sent 
by God to deliver His chosen people. All men 
were summoned to repentance and righteous- 
ness ; those who accepted the call proved 
thereby that they were called to be members 
of the kingdom. At any moment the heavens 
might open to reveal Jesus coming to judge 
both the quick and the dead. But His relation 
to God was not defined in any theological 
sense. He was the righteous servant of God 
foretold in the prophecy of Isaiah; Jesus 
Himself had adapted that prophecy to His 
mission, and apart from this one strain of 
prophecy His earthly career showed little re- 
semblance to the glories of the Messiah as 
foretold in the Jewish scriptures. He had 
departed to heaven and would return again ; 
those to whom His earthly career was a living 
memory felt no need of theological speculation 
to define His precise position in relation to 
God. Repentance and baptism delivered the 
disciple from sin and admitted him to the 
Messianic kingdom ; but the privilege could 
be forfeited by failure to live up to that standard 
of righteousness which the Lord demanded ; 
among the Christians of Judaea that righteous- 
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ness was interpreted on strictly Jewish lines. 
The Eucharist was a dramatic commemora- 
tion of the death by which the Lord had 
triumphed over evil; in it the disciples 
were made partakers of His death and 
united in a mystical fellowship with the Lord 
Himeelf. 

Paul adopted this theology, yet in doing 
so he transformed it. For him the ultimate 
certainty was that the risen Lord had bestowed 
on him that power to conquer sin and attain to 
righteousness which the Law had been unable 
to give. That knowledge was being continu- 
ally reinforced by fresh visions: Paul was a 
visionary rather than a mystic, and the voice 
or appearance of the Lord and His angels was 
continually at hand to guide him. The com- 
plete transformation of outlook which his 
conversion had brought could only be de- 
scribed in mystical language. Christ was the 
one supreme reality ; all else was trivial and 
worthless. Since the whole of this experience 
rested on the death and Resurrection of the 
Lord, he inevitably expressed the change in 
himself in terms of a death to the old order of 
the world and a resurrection to a new life; 
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and since the dominating fact of that new 
life of which he was conscious was the 
person of the Lord, that new life was ‘in 
Christ.’ 

Thus Paul felt himself in a new world. The 
old order had already passed away, and though 
he continued to live in it, yet his life was not of 
it. It was a transitional stage in which the 
new was being developed to that perfection 
which would be realised at his death or at 
the coming of the Lord ; for it was probable 
that His coming would find him still alive on 
earth. 

For the present he was content to think of 
Jesus as the Jewish Messiah. But for him, as 
for the older disciples, the position of the Lord 
as the centre of the eucharistic worship of the 
Church was incapable of being harmonised 
with the strict monotheism of Judaism unless 
it were developed in a way which recognised 
Him as more than the greatest of all created 
beings. Here there was no radical difference 
between Paul and his predecessors. But the 
inference he drew from his consciousness of a 
new life in Christ was revolutionary. The 
Law had meant that life was a continual 
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struggle after an unattainable ideal ; the new 
life was one in which the ideal was attained 
not by his own efforts, but by the power of 
Christ in him. The Law then could no longer 
be necessary. It had always been an obstacle 
to the bringing of the Gentiles to the knowledge 
of God ; in particular the rite of circumcision, 
the symbol of the whole Jewish system, had 
always repelled them : it was now seen to be 
not a means of bringing men to God but a 
check on the growth of sin ordained by Him 
as a temporary measure until the full revelation 
came in Christ. It was right that the Jew 
should continue to observe it for the sake of his 
brethren ; for the Gentiles it was worse than 
useless, since it was a survival from that old 
order of evil from which the new life in Christ 
had freed them. 

Baptism and the Eucharist were interpreted 
in terms of his conversion. In Baptism the 
convert died to the old life by a mystical sharing 
in the death of Jesus, and rose to the new. 
The new life was from one point of view itself 
a continual sharing in that death, since the 
Christian, having died to sin once, must 
remain dead to it, or die to it continually. 
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From the other point of view it was the 
risen life of Christ in him which was working 
itself out to perfection. The Eucharist was 
a continual partaking of the Lord’s death, 
which was also a partaking of His risen life. 
It is meaningless to ask how far the Christian 
sacraments were symbols of an underlying 
truth or means by which the new life was begun 
and continued ; for Paul the rites are both 
symbol and reality. 

Apart from the revolutionary attitude to tke 
Law there is nothing in this system which was 
not a legitimate inference from the beliefs of 
the older disciples. We hear of no conflict on 
any other aspect of Pauline teaching ; it is 
unthinkable that the men who opposed him so 
violently on this matter should have allowed 
him to introduce any serious innovation in 
other fields without raising a finger. Yet the 
whole centre of gravity had been shifted. For 
the older disciples the kingdom of God was 
indeed a present reality. But their thoughts 
were largely centred on realising by continuous 
labour that perfect holiness which was required 
of those who sought to make good their member- 
ship init. And since their conception of holi- 
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ness was dictated by the Law their horizon was 
confined to those who already accepted it. 
For Paul the new life was something which 
could be achieved by all; they had only to 
believe and it was realised in them. Such a 
doctrine had its dangers ; events were soon to 
show how easily it could be distorted into the 
view that salvation could be achieved without 
any reference to ethical conduct. But it pos- 
sessed a driving force which the old conception 
lacked, since it concentrated on the power of 
Christ to save the sinner, not on the need of the 
sinner to struggle to save himself. Whether 
we approve of it or not, this was the lever with 
which he was to turn the whole world upside 
down. 

Such were the main principles of Paul’s 
theology. The man himself was outwardly of 
insignificant appearance, yet with the strong 
sense of personal dignity of a Palestinian Jew 
of the higher social class. In his daily life he 
was precise in the observance of the Law, its 
ritual washings, its observance of the sabbath, 
its distinctions of clean and unclean meats. He 
derived from his nation all the fanatical zeal 
and all the tenacious power of resistance which 
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had enabled it to withstand the attempts of 
four great empires to assimilate it to the general 
level of the rest of mankind. As a Jew he 
could defend his doctrines on the strength of 
a letter of the Old Testament with all the in- 
genuity of the great rabbis. But the power 
of Christ within him had transformed his out- 
look into one of flaming missionary enthusiasm 
for the salvation of the world. Under the 
imminent shadow of the coming Judgment he 
could pour out his soul in impassioned prc- 
phecy, now painting the coming end of all 
things, now pleading with his hearers to save 
themselves by repentance, now commending 
the love of the Lord Who had saved all those 
who would believe on Him from the powers 
of darkness. In the fire of his enthusiasm he 
was liable at any moment to be rapt into visions 
which drowned his eloquence in a flood of 
inarticulate *‘ speaking with tongues,’ and to 
transport his hearers into raptures in which 
they too seemed to pass into the contemplation 
of the eternal mysteries. Yet again he could 
argue in the mixed vein of Jewish religion and 
Greek speculation which was part of the general 
outlook of the educated world, until shrewd 
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and learned men were impressed by his ability 
and by the force of his personality. Yet at 
the same time he could bear in mind the 
practical details involved in ‘the care of all the 
Churches’ and the personal claims of individual 
converts. 

Physically he seems to have been delicate ; 
yet he was able to face the risks and rigours of 
travel on the less frequented and more danger- 
ous routes of the ancient world ; and though 
the pax Romana made travelling safer than it had 
been for centuries, yet it involved perils of 
robbers, perils of rivers, and the continual 
danger of shipwreck. But these were mere 
incidents as compared with the brutal punish- 
ments which Jewish synagogues and Gentile 
rulers might inflict, and the constant risk of 
assassination to which he was exposed by his 
call to preach a Gospel that overthrew the 
foundations of the faith of his fathers. His 
courage in the face of such dangers would be 
astounding in a man of the most stolid im- 
passivity : Paul reveals himself to us as a man 
of quivering sensitiveness, with a temperament 
that fluctuates almost in a single sentence from 
visionary optimism to the depths of despair. 
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His courage is that which comes not from 
nature but from unquestioning faith in the 
Master Whom he serves. 

Personally he was a man of intense affection. 
His love for his converts is always triumphing 
over his anger at their facile desertions and 
their failure to live up to the standards he 
expects of them. His love found its reward in 
the absolute loyalty which he could win from 
the large circle of his intimate personal dis- 
ciples. His rabbinical subtlety might some- 
times convert the Jew ; more often his flaming 
enthusiasm would carry away the Gentiles. 
But in an age of religious unsettlement these 
converts in the mass were men of little stability ; 
a new creed or a new teacher would readily 
attract them away from the Gospel. But his 
intimates were always ready at his imperious 
bidding to leave their homes and face all the 
risks of travel and persecution in his service. 
They are mere names to us, but it was often 
their devotion to Paul that saved his hastily 
founded Churches from disaster. Only once 
do we read ofa failure. Yet 1t must be remem- 
bered that he expected an unquestioning 
obedience of such men. He might count all 
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his pride and privileges as dross, he might 
humble himself to be nothing but a passive 
instrument in the hands of God, but he could 
never throw away the certainty that he was 
right or tolerate any failure in the face of 
danger. Converts who knew him but slightly 
might resent his autocracy; his intimates 
were ready to face prison or death in his 
service. 

We must picture, then, an unimpressive- 
looking Jew, moving across the ancient world, 
sometimes preaching before the synagogue of 
a strange city, sometimes not ashamed of the 
Gospel before contemptuous magistrates, some- 
times creeping furtively through the narrow 
lanes of the ghetto where he was a man marked 
out for murder, to reach some little upper room 
where the Church awaited him. There we 
see him with a few scores of converts, slaves, 
and freedmen and converted Jews. Behind 
the closed doors the Church is assembled for 
its eucharistic worship ; and here it listens to 
the outpourings of praise and thanksgiving to 
the risen Lord, and the impassioned demand 
for faithfulness to Him that burst from the 
Apostle’s lips, till they are fused into an almost 
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incoherent doxology. To the outsider the 
scene might appear ludicrous and the assembly 
contemptible. Paul never doubted that it was 
the triumphant progress of Christ to the con- 
quest of the world and the consummation of 
the purpose of God. 
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VII 
THE CONFLICT WITH JUDAISM 


THE work in Antioch and Cilicia continued for 
a period of ten years of steady growth rather 
than of sensational development. The Chris- 
tians of Jerusalem were aware of their existence, 
but were unable to take any effective measures 
to enforce on them the requirements of Jewish 
piety. The Apostles were not themselves 
rigorists in the matter, and could keep their 
followers in check, while the distance between 
Antioch and Jerusalem made it possible to 
avoid an open conflict. 

Circumstances, however, interrupted this 
peaceful state of affairs. In a.p. 48 the Roman 
Empire suffered from a serious scarcity, which 
in Judaea assumed the form of a regular 
famine. Extensive relief was needed, and it 
seemed to the Antiochene community that the 
time foretold years before had arrived. The 
alms which they had been collecting were sent 
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to Jerusalem, the mission being entrusted to 
the two leading Antiochenes, Paul and Bar- 
nabas. Among those who accompanied them 
was a Gentile convert named Titus, one of 
Paul’s most trusted disciples. It is possible 
that he was chosen as a special representative 
of the good will of the Gentile converts to the 
Mother Church. At the outset all went well. 
Paul conferred with Peter and John, the two 
leading Apostles, and James, who held in 
Jerusalem a position of dignity practically equal 
to that of the Apostles themselves. The three 
recognised Paul’s mission to the Gentiles as 
being a matter in which he could claim a 
position of primacy similar to that claimed by 
Peter in Judaea; while he agreed that the 
Gentile Churches should continue to support 
the Mother Church with their alms. As yet 
there was no hint of a wide expansion of Paul’s 
mission to the Gentiles ; it was similar in its 
scope to that of the Twelve in Palestine. But 
at this point it was discovered that Titus was 
uncircumcised, and the Jewish Christians raised 
a furious outcry. They were appalled at the 
discovery that they had been eating with an 
uncircumcised Gentile. Our knowledge of the 
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incident is derived from one of Paul’s letters, 
and his indignation at their attitude obscures 
his narrative ; it seems probable that for the 
sake of peace he allowed Titus to be circum- 
cised, but refused to admit the justice of the 
Jewish position, and left Jerusalem in a state 
of the utmost indignation. The leaders at 
Jerusalem do not appear to have supported the 
demand, but they proved themselves incapable 
of controlling their followers. Soon after Paul’s 
visit to Jerusalem Peter paid a visit to the 
Church of Antioch. On his arrival he was 
quite willing to attend the meetings of the 
community and join in the common meal of 
the Church, at which Gentiles and Jews alike 
were present. But during his visit some of the 
stricter Jews from Jerusalem visited the city and 
protested against his action. A fresh contro- 
versy arose, and Peter tried to avoid the diff- 
culty not by demanding that the Gentile con- 
verts should be circumcised but by separating 
himself and the Jewish converts from the 
Gentiles for the purpose of the common meal. 
It would seem that he regarded this as a reason- 
able compromise, and even Barnabas was ready 
to accept it. Paul refused to consider it for a 
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moment, and denounced Peter publicly. He 
pointed out that Peter himself, who observed 
the Law in the loose popular manner of the 
ordinary Palestinian Jew, was no better than a 
Gentile. It was mere hypocrisy for him to 
object to eating with Gentiles when he ignored 
all the traditions which Paul as a Pharisee held 
to be as necessary as any other part of the Law. 
The incident ended, probably through the 
return of Peter to Judaea, before any settlement 
was reached. 

It was clear that the stricter party at Jeru- 
salem were by no means prepared to waive 
their demands. Peter’s attempted compromise 
implied that the Gentiles were an inferior caste 
in the Church, and not on the same footing as 
the true Israelites. ‘The Antiochene Christians 
decided on a counterstroke. The Church of 
Jerusalem might possess the prestige of strict 
piety and ascetic poverty ; its leaders might 
have seen the Lord in the flesh. But the 
Gentile world provided an inexhaustible reser- 
voir of possible converts whose numbers could 
outweigh the little circle of Saints in the Holy 
City. It was decided that Paul and Barnabas 
should break new ground by going to preach 
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the Gospel in fields not yet visited. Hitherto 
some twelve years’ work had scarcely carried 
the Gospel further afield than Tarsus ; a fresh 
advance seemed clearly indicated as the way 
to meet the existing situation. 

The first attempt indeed was not sensational. 
Paul and Barnabas sailed for Cyprus, the 
native country of the latter. They preached 
in the synagogues, but the Jews were unpopular 
in the island and no very remarkable results 
were obtained, apart from the fact that Paul 
created a strong impression on the Roman 
governor, who was perhaps converted. From 
Cyprus the missionaries sailed to the mainland 
of Asia Minor and went inland to the Pisidian 
Antioch. The town was of minor importance, 
but it lay on the road from Tarsus to the pro- 
vince of Asia and Ephesus, one of the great 
cities of the Empire. Here the new policy 
was brought into action. Paul, as a distin- 
guished Pharisee, marked out by fringes and 
phylacteries, was invited to address the con- 
gregation. He began with a conventional 
series of Old Testament proofs of the Messianic 
claims of Jesus. Its importance lay in its 
conclusion: ‘Be it known unto you that 
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through this Man is proclaimed to you the 
forgiveness of sins, and from all those things 
from which ye could not be justified by the 
Law of Moses is every one that believeth in 
Him justified.’ It was a clear assertion of the 
value of faith in Jesus as a means of salvation 
instead of the Law, and it was made without 
slow and careful preparation of the minds of 
the Jews for such a message. The message 
caused a considerable sensation among the 
Gentiles, and the next Sabbath a large crowd 
assembled to hear the new teachers. The 
Jews were furious at the success of Paul’s 
teaching, with its frank rejection of the system 
they had been expounding for many years 
with a fair measure of success. Paul met their 
opposition by declaring that they had forfeited 
their privilege to hear the Gospel first and left 
the synagogue, to establish the Church as an 
independent organisation, claiming to be the 
true representative of the Jewish faith and the 
new Israel. 

The same policy was followed at the various 
towns which lay between the Pisidian Antioch 
and the district already evangelised by Paul 
in Cilicia. It seems probable that Paul’s 
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original intention was to return through Cilicia 
to the Syrian Antioch. Instead of doing so he 
retraced his steps from Derbe to the Pisidian 
Antioch, revisiting the newly founded Churches. 
In all the cities he had visited his method of 
proclaiming the Gospel had aroused violent 
hostility among the Jews, and he had been 
forced to flee before he had time to organise 
and instruct his converts adequately. He 
could not rely on the stability of converts from 
heathenism, as he could on those who had been 
trained for years in the discipline of Judaism. 
According to his own theology, indeed, there 
should have been no such distinction: faith 
in Jesus should have produced righteousness. 
But of all men Paul was least likely to allow his 
theological theories to interfere with the prac- 
tical necessities of a situation ; where he could 
not rely on the effect of the moral discipline of 
Judaism to preserve his converts from sin, 
he was perfectly ready to organise a system 
of discipline within the Church to take its 
place. | 

Thus the effect of his journey was to organise 
four new Churches, each of them entirely cut 
off from the synagogue instead of living so far 
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as possible in harmony with it. Each Church 
had its own elders, appointed by Paul on the 
model of the synagogue, to direct its worship 
and act as its rulers. Henceforward if the 
Jews rejected the Gospel, they must be regarded 
as having forfeited their claim to be the Chosen 
People, and the Church must appeal to the 
Gentiles without regard for them. 

The Apostles were received with enthusiasm 
on their return to Antioch, but naturally the 
news aroused very different feelings at Jeru- 
salem. The strict Jews started a campaign 
against the whole Pauline claim that the 
Gentiles were free from the Law; they de- 
clared that circumcision was necessary to 
salvation. At the Syrian Antioch their message 
was not likely to have much effect. But they 
went further afield than this, and in the new 
Pauline Churches of the Galatian region 
succeeded in attracting a large measure of 
support. Many of the Jewish converts were 
naturally willing to accept a view which 
enabled them to return to friendly relations 
with their fellow-Jews. Many of the Gentile 
converts were overawed by the prestige and 
sanctity of men who had been disciples before 
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Paul himself. The new teachers did not deny 
any of his positive teaching. He was right in 
saying that Jesus was the Messiah promised to 
Israel, that He had risen from the dead and 
would soon return in glory. It was true that 
faith in Him was the means to attain to right- 
eousness. But this did not dispense the Chris- 
tian from the duty of observing the Law which 
God had revealed to Moses ; that Law was the 
mark of the covenant between God and His 
chosen people, and the means by which the 
believer was enabled to separate himself from 
the hideous vices of the Gentile world. Paul’s 
omission to insist on the Law was merely an 
attempt to win converts easily by ‘ pleasing 
men.’ 

The controversy was still raging at Antioch 
when Paul heard with indignation and amaze- 
ment that many of his new converts were 
wavering in their loyalty to his teaching and 
inclined to yield to the attractions of Judaism. 
In extreme haste he wrote to them the letter 
which has come down to us as the Epistle to 
the Galatians. The cities he had evangelised 
were all in one corner of the Roman province 
of Galatia, and he addresses them as Galatians, 
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since no other term would cover alike the 
Roman colony of Antioch, the Greek city of 
Iconium and the thinly Hellenised barbarians 
of Lycaonia, who formed the main population 
of Lystra and Derbe. 

The letter opens with a vindication of Paul’s 
personal authority, as an Apostle called direct 
by Jesus, the Christ Who has delivered His 
followers from the present age of evil. The 
teaching of his opponents, whatever their 
prestige may be, is not a variation of the Gospel 
but a complete perversion of it. His Gospel 
came to him by revelation, not by the teaching 
of the older Apostles. He had had but few 
dealings with them, and on the occasions of 
their meeting they had recognised his full 
authority in dealing with the Gentiles. He 
had not hesitated to rebuke Peter to the face 
at Antioch. The question at issue is nothing 
less than the whole position of Jesus as the 
Christ. It is faith in Him, not the works of 
the Law, that makes a man righteous. If the 
Christian is still a sinner, who needs the Law 
to make him righteous, Christ Himself must 
be a sinner, in that having superseded the Law 
He then reimposes it. The Christian at his 
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conversion has died with Christ to the Law 
and his old life. He now lives a new life 
which is not his own, but the life of Christ 
in him. 

From this Paul turns aside to appeal to his 
readers’ memories of his visit—the sufferings 
they have faced and the miraculous manifesta- 
tions of the Spirit of God among them, produced 
by the faith, through which they, like Abraham, 
have been counted righteous by God. This 
leads to an elaborate rabbinical argument. The 
Law demanded absolute obedience, which it 
is impossible to render, and pronounces a curse 
on all who fail to keep it. That curse was 
cancelled by the death of Christ on the Cross, 
a death to which the Law attached a peculiar 
curse. But before the Law righteousness had 
been promised by God to the seed of Abraham. 
It cannot be supposed that the Law is the 
fulfilment of that promise, for the promise was 
made not to the seeds of Abraham, but to one 
seed, the Christ. Moreover, if the Law were 
the mark of the true heirs of Abraham, it would 
follow that God’s promise to him had been 
broken ; for the promise was of a free blessing 
to all mankind, not of a means by which man 
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could earn righteousness. The Law 1s not the 
fulfilment of the promise, but the establish- 
ment of a check on sin, given by a multitude 
of angels, not by God Himself, to the whole 
multitude of the people of Israel. That was 
why Moses was needed as a mediator. Had 
God given the Law Himself, He could have 
done so directly. 

The Law, then, was merely a preliminary 
system of training to prepare man for the 
coming of the Christ, in whom all mankind 
are made heirs of the promise. Here Paul’s 
emotions overcome him. Is all the love and 
enthusiasm which the Galatians displayed 
when he was among them to go for nothing ? 
From this he turns with contempt to the 
advocates of the Law. Have they never read 
the story of the two sons of Abraham, Ishmael 
the son of the flesh, Isaac the son miraculously 
born as a result of promise. What does Ishmael 
symbolise but Mount Sinai, the home of his 
descendants, which corresponds to the earthly 
Jerusalem? (A rabbinical legend asserted 
that there was a mystical connection between 
Sinai and Jerusalem, as two of the three holy 
places of the earth.) What does this mean but 
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that the earthly Jerusalem and the Law given 
on Sinai were doomed to bondage and re- 
jection so soon as the heavenly Jerusalem 
appeared onearth. (Again we must remember 
that the Messianic kingdom was sometimes 
expected to take the form of the coming down 
of a new Jerusalem from heaven.) The 
Gentile converts are the children of the new 
Jerusalem, which is free; they may be per- 
secuted as Isaac was persecuted by Ishmael, 
but they must not through fear of that relapse 
into bondage. 

It is a choice between Christ and the Law. 
If they would be in Him, they must not think 
they can attach any value to circumcision ; for 
those who are in Hin, faith and love are the 
only things that matter. Not that their free- 
dom is a freedom to follow the flesh ; it is a 
freedom which delivers from the flesh, and sets 
man free to bring forth the fruits of the Spirit. 
Those who are Christ’s are His because they 
have mystically shared His Cross, by crucifying 
the flesh with all its desires. Here we have a 
clear insight into the strength and the weakness 
of Paul’s mysticism. For him conversion had 
involved a violent passing from an old life, in 
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which he could hope for many human ad- 
vantages but no inward peace, into a life of 
persecution and suffering but a new conscious- 
ness of union with Christ, which was the only 
thing worth having. He expects the same of 
all his converts ; if they have it they will see 
that freedom from the Law does not mean 
freedom to relapse into those vices which 
Jewish convention attributed to the Gentiles. 
But if they had not shared his experience, it 
might well be asked why they should not 
relapse into them, and this is a problem which 
Pauline theology never really solved. 

The letter closes with an appeal for charity 
and forbearance among the Galatians, and 
an impassioned denunciation of his opponents. 
It is their Jewish pride that makes them 
advocate circumcision. Paul is proud of 
nothing but the fact that he has shared the 
Cross. 

The Galatian Epistle is an astounding pro- 
duction. Like all Paul’s letters it was dictated, 
and the torrent of his feelings carries him away 
until his meaning is in danger of being lost. 
There is no attempt at literary style or orderly 
arrangement. Its arguments from the Old 
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Testament, based on the rabbinical tradition, 
which would found a whole system of doctrine 
on a single letter, and its far-fetched allegories 
can hardly be read without a smile ; but they 
were precisely the arguments which the Jewish 
reader would find most impressive. Probably 
his opponents were dismayed to find themselves 
opposed to a man of such learning in the 
Scriptures. Apart from its teaching, its interest 
lies in its revelation of Paul’s personality. He 
is utterly autocratic and fanatically convinced 
of the justice of his cause ; there is no hint of 
any recognition that his opponents’ case is 
capable of being defended. Yet he is entirely 
free from self-interest. It is sheer loyalty to 
the Lord Who lives in him, and has chosen him, 
the chief of the persecutors, to be His Apostle, 
that drives him to his unhesitating assertion 
of his right to dictate the message of the 
Gospel and to denounce his unswerving de- 
nunciation of his opponents; even the older 
Apostles are treated with scant courtesy if 
they dare to oppose him. He is too much 
concerned for the Gospel as it has been re- 
vealed to him to have any care for the dignity 
of others. 
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Yet Paul is not simply the fanatic who repels 
us by a narrow-minded devotion to a cause 
which he believes himself to have been sent to 
preach. He is driven forward by two motives, 
his love for Christ and his love for his converts. 
The intensity of his love makes us forget alike 
the autocratic self-assertion and the rabbinical 
ingenuity. 

The letter was clearly sent in haste ; within 
a few weeks the controversy was settled. 
Neither Paul nor his opponents could face with 
equanimity the prospect of a schism between 
the older Christianity and the new. It was an 
essential part of Paul’s Gospel that he should 
be able to appeal to the living testimony of the 
men who had seen the Lord after the Resur- 
rection. The community of Jerusalem had no 
desire to lose the generous support of the 
younger Churches. It was decided that a 
meeting of the Apostles and the leading Chris- 
tians of Jerusalem and Antioch should be held 
at Jerusalem to decide the question. Paul 
and Barnabas used the journey as an oppor- 
tunity for obtaining further support. The 
news of the success of their mission was hailed 
with enthusiasm by the Christians of Syria and 
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Samaria, who had even less reason than the 
converts of the Dispersion to desire the con- 
tinued domination of the Church of Jerusalem. 
At the Council events played into Paul’s hands. 
The Church of Jerusalem included a certain 
number of Pharisees. Some of them demanded 
that the new converts should be circumcised 
and compelled to keep the Law of Moses, a 
demand which from such a quarter meant 
that they should keep it as interpreted by 
Pharisaic tradition, not merely in the popular 
manner of the Jewish Christians in general. 
To them, as to Paul himself, there was no value 
in keeping the Law, unless it were kept in the 
most rigid Pharisaical manner. 

So extreme a demand left Paul’s opponents 
divided. Peter decisively refused to impose 
on the new converts a burden which had 
always been too heavy for the greater part of 
the nation. James, the Lord’s brother, who 
owed much of his eminence to his position as 
a Pharisee, refused to support the demand, 
which may not have been meant very seriously. 
He advised that the Gentiles should be left free 
from the obligations of the Jewish religion ; all 
that could be demanded of them was complete 
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separation from idolatry and the vices of the 
Gentiles, coupled with such an observance of 
the Law with regard to clean and unclean 
meats as would make it possible for Jewish 
Christians to take part in the common meals 
of the Church. 

The judaising party were helpless in the face 
of Pharisees of the eminence of James and Paul 
himself and of Peter, the chief of the older 
Apostles. The proposed solution was accepted 
In a sense it was a compromise, since it retained 
the idea of a moral law which Christians were 
bound to obey, instead of accepting Paul’s view 
that the Christian had passed into a new life 
in which he was no longer concerned with any 
idea of law at all. On the other hand it 
abandoned the demand for circumcision, which 
would have been an insuperable obstacle to 
the conversion of the Gentiles on any large 
scale. Paul was no doubt content to have 
secured the essential matter of practice, which 
his theology was intended to justify ; it is 
unlikely that he cared about the difference 
between his theology and that implied in the 
decision of the Council. Judaism as such was 
rejected : and though we shall find Jewish 
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Christians opposing Paul at a later date, we 
hear no more of any demand for the enforce- 
ment of the Law on Gentile converts. 
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THE journey to Galatia and the Council fall 
between the spring of a.p. 48 and the autumn 
of 49. The next period is the decisive point in 
Paul’s career ; we shall only understand it if 
we remember that he looked on life through 
the eyes of a man steeped in the writings of the 
Old Testament and himself sharing the tem- 
perament of the prophets of Israel. For such 
a man the ordinary dictates of prudence might 
at any moment be overruled by the direct voice 
of God, speaking through visions, through 
dreams, or through a sense of constraint some- 
times urging him to speak, sometimes prevent- 
ing him from speaking. In all these psycho- 
logical phenomena Paul recognised the guid- 
ance of the risen Christ: he had no choice 
but to obey. 

It was natural that after his success at Jeru- 
salem he should seek to revisit his Galatian 
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Churches and convey the news to them. 
From the Pisidian Antioch he proposed to 
make his way through the Roman province of 
Asia to Ephesus, the capital. The district 
contained a number of large towns with 
flourishing Jewish colonies. He could hope to 
establish a line of Churches along the main 
Roman road from the Syrian Antioch through 
Cilicia and Galatia and ending at Ephesus. 
Such a line of Churches could be visited and 
supervised with no difficulty or danger beyond 
that attaching to all travel in the ancient world. 

The journey opened badly with a quarrel 
between Paul and Barnabas with regard to 
John Mark, the latter’s nephew. He had 
taken part in the first stage of the previous 
journey, but had refused to go on to the Pisidian 
Antioch. Paul regarded his failure as an un- 
pardonable act of desertion, and the two 
Apostles parted company. Paul with a new 
helper, Silas, proceeded overland through 
Cilicia and Galatia, and composed the dis- 
turbances caused by the activity of the Jewish 
emissaries. But this work was followed by a 
disastrous check ; the Spirit of God would not 
allow him to preach in Asia. He turned north- 
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wards in the hope of preaching in Bithynia, a 
region which contained several flourishing 
cities with Jewish colonies, but none that could 
compare with Ephesus. But here, too, he was 
prevented by the Spirit from preaching. 
Nothing remained but to abandon the journey. 
But while he was waiting at the port of Troas 
for a ship to take him back to the Syrian 
Antioch, there was a fresh surprise. 

A man of Macedonia appeared to Paul in a 
dream, asking for his assistance. The idea of 
founding new Churches so far afield was 
fantastic, but the party (to which two disciples 
had been added since the start) decided that 
the dream was a call from God and proeeeven 
to follow it. 

The new venture was hardly a success. At 
the small town of Philippi Paul was attacked 
by a Gentile mob. He was indeed able to 
exact an abject apology from the magistrates 
for the scourging they inflicted on him, but he 
was forced to depart, leaving only a handful 
of converts behind him. At Thessalonica his 
mission opened successfully, but after three 
weeks, the Jews, enraged by his success, raised 
a riot against the new movement. About this 
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time Christianity had been preached in one 
of the synagogues at Rome, and the quarrel 
between Jews and Christians had resulted in 
a series of riots, in consequence of which the 
Emperor Claudius had ordered all Jews to 
leave Rome. Paul was accused of being con- 
cerned in the disturbances at Rome and of 
proclaiming a new Emperor in the person of 
Jesus. His preaching of the kingdom of God 
lent some colour to the charge, since in Greek 
the Emperor was usually described as the 
‘king.’ Paul left behind him a number of 
converts, convinced of the imminence of the 
Lord’s return, but liable to neglect the ordinary 
duties of life in favour of the entrancing task 
of reading the signs of the approaching end. 
He waited for some time at the small town of 
Beroea, hoping to be able to return shortly, 
but the hostility of the Jews forced him to leave 
Macedonia before he could do so. He left his 
companions behind to organise the newly 
founded Churches, while he went on to Athens. 
Here he had little success in an attempt to 
persuade the pious heirs of Greek philosophy 
and Greek religion to listen to his message. 
He followed the traditional apologetic methods 
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of the synagogue, attempting to prove that his 
message was that implied by the highest ideals 
of their own philosophers, but Athenians were 
not likely to be impressed by the insignificant 
Apostle of a barbarian cult. He proceeded to 
Corinth, where he awaited his companions. 
Instead of preaching the Gospel in the capital 
of Asia he had only succeeded in establishing 
a handful of scattered Churches in a backwater 
of the Empire, separated by some five hundred 
miles from the nearest Christian region in 
Galatia. He did indeed write grandiloquently 
to his Thessalonian converts that their con- 
version had attracted the attention of the whole 
world ; but in fact his journey into Macedonia 
had been the height of unwisdom and _ its 
results negligible. 

Paul did not contemplate the opening of 
any serious missionary work at Corinth. His 
responsibilities were already large enough. 
But he could, while waiting for his companions, 
do some quiet work in the synagogue, and so 
pave the way for some future visit; the 
synagogue would always listen to expositions 
of the prophecies which sought to prove that 
Jesus was the Messiah, so long as they were not 
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coupled with revolutionary inferences as to 
the Law and the Gentiles, and these could be 
omitted at the start. He was able at the same 
time to make the acquaintance of numerous 
Christians who had been compelled to leave 
Rome by the edict of Claudius. 

Silas and Timothy joined him at Corinth. 
They brought with them the alms which the 
Philippian community had collected to help 
Paul after his departure, and also news as to 
the Thessalonian converts which was somewhat 
disquieting. There was a danger that they 
would interpret Paul’s teaching as meaning 
that the imminence of the day of the Lord’s 
return dispensed the faithful from the duty of 
working for their living, and even from the 
ordinary sanctions of morality. ‘This necessi- 
tated the sending of two letters to Thessalonica, 
by messengers for whom Paul must wait at 
Corinth instead of returning to Jerusalem. 
The delay proved too much for natural prud- 
ence. Paul was compelled by a power which 
he could not resist to preach the whole Gospel. 
The inevitable breach with the Jews followed, 
and the Church was established in a house 
adjoining the synagogue, which it claimed to 
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have superseded. The choice was provocative, 
and a collision was inevitable. Paul contem- 
plated leaving the city to avoid an outbreak of 
violence which might hinder him from return- 
ing to Corinth later. Yet the opening before 
him was a great one which he was reluctant 
to abandon. His difficulty was solved by a 
vision in which he was commanded by the 
Lord to face the danger and continue his work. 

The vision was justified by the result. Their 
recent experiences at Rome made the Jews 
reluctant to use methods of violence against 
the new teachers in a city of such size and 
importance ; it was not until the summer of 
A.D. 51 that they ventured to bring Paul before 
Gallio, the newly arrived proconsul, on a 
charge of teaching a perverted form of Judaism, 
which could not claim the toleration which the 
Empire allowed to the true religion of Israel. 
Gallio stoutly declined to listen to the dis- 
cussion of the petty controversies of a barbarous 
superstition, and Paul was able to prolong his 
work for a year, during which he established 
a large and flourishing Church. Paul’s pres- 
ence and the influence of the Jewish-Christian 
refugees from Rome ensured the moral stability 
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of the community to such an extent that he 
failed to realise the dangerous attractiveness 
of a religion which combined spiritual fervour 
of the most enthusiastic type with the claim 
that the Christian who lived by the Spirit was 
free from the duty of observing the Law. For 
the present, therefore, he did not realise the 
perils that might attend a mass-movement 
towards Christianity among the denationalised 
slaves and freedmen of a city famed for its 
immorality among the Levantine ports. 

By the spring of A.D. 51 it was time for Paul 
to return to Jerusalem. The Church at 
Corinth seemed well-established, and his pro- 
mise to the older Apostles to ask the Gentile 
converts for help in the support of the poverty 
of the Saints at Jerusalem had to be fulfilled. 
The arrangements for this involved a visit to 
Jerusalem ; he could conciliate the orthodox 
party there by undertaking on his visit the 
pious duties of the Nazarite vow : he could do 
so without insincerity, since he never held that 
conversion freed the Jew from his duty to the 
nation of observing the Law. 

Meanwhile his experiences had completely 
revolutionised his whole conception of the 
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proper methods for evangelising the Gentile 
world. He had started his journey with the 
plan of forming a diocese extending from 
Antioch to Ephesus. Driven forward at each 
step by a divine compulsion which he was 
powerless to resist, he had come to Corinth ; 
here in a great city he had been able to defy 
the mob-violence of the Jews and to establish 
the Church on a large scale. It was clear that 
this policy offered far wider opportunities thar. 
the old one. If the Church were securely 
established in the great centres of the Roman 
world, the evangelisation of the smaller cities 
was bound to follow. Ephesus still waited for 
the Gospel, but the Spirit no longer forbade 
him to go there ; he was even able to visit the 
synagogues of Ephesus on his way to Jerusalem. 
After that there was to be no more waste of 
time over the petty cities of Greece and Asia. 
The message of the Gospel had already reached 
Rome ; it was imperative that he should, as 
the Apostle of the Gentiles, do what he could 
to hasten on the conversion of the capital of 
the Gentile world. 
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AFTER a brief visit to Jerusalem Paul proceeded 
through Antioch and the Galatian Churches 
to Ephesus, where he established himself for 
a period of three years (the summer of A.D. 52 
to the summer of 55). Here he could preach 
the Gospel to the cities of Asia, and at the 
same time supervise the growth of the three 
groups of Churches founded on his earlier 
journeys. Around him was a band of faith- 
ful personal disciples, who could act as his 
representatives. 

Paul’s biographer has passed over the period 
of his residence at Ephesus with the notice of 
a few not very impressive miracles. We are 
left to picture him, after his first breach with 
the synagogue, preaching daily in the manner 
of the travelling philosophers of the time in a 
building hired for the purpose. Here as else- 
where he supported himself by working at his 
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trade of tent-making. He must have had 
ample funds at his disposal ; his labours saved 
him from living on charity, but it may be 
doubted whether they would have enabled 
him to pay for the cost of his journeys. It was, 
however, necessary for him to set an example. 
Living was cheap, and the Day of the Lord 
was at hand. His converts, often drawn from 
the lowest classes of society, might easily bring 
the Gospel into contempt by living on charity 
or by dishonesty instead of working for their 
livelihood. 

~ Paul’s own letters, however, reveal that a 
considerable part of his stay at Ephesus was 
occupied with the affairs of his Corinthian 
converts. The edict of Claudius, like other 
edicts of the kind, produced a merely temporary 
effect, and the Jewish Christians began to drift 
back to Rome. ‘Their departure left the lead- 
ing position in the Church of Corinth largely 
in the hands of a group of converts from 
heathenism. They had obtained their position 
on account of the enthusiastic fervour of their 
devotion and their power of ‘ speaking with 
tongues,’ a gift which was regarded as a sign 
of a highly spiritual character. It was natural 
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that the power should be regarded in this light 
by those who lived in the atmosphere of devo- 
tion which characterised the beginnings of 
Christianity. In Palestine and in any mainly 
Jewish community it presented no serious 
danger, for the solid piety produced by the 
practice of the Law supplied an atmosphere 
in which such manifestations would always be 
subordinated to the demand for personal holi- 
ness. But these phenomena are perfectly 
compatible with a very low moral standard, 
and the Gentile converts of Corinth had not. 
had the training of the synagogue before their 
conversion. ‘’o them Christianity appeared 
as a cult which offered new guarantees of 
personal immortality at the second coming 
to those who professed their belief in Jesus 
and were admitted to His fellowship by bap- 
tism. Among its chief attractions was the 
experience of wild enthusiasm, in which the 
speaker was carried out of his normal con- 
sciousness while he poured out his incoherent 
utterances. The very fact that at these times 
his spirit was rapt from his body into com- 
munion with the Divine Spirit that filled him 
was a proof that the promise of eternal life in 
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Christ was no empty one; here was visible 
proof that the spirit could exist apart from the 
ordinary body. It was through its power to 
produce similar experiences that the cult of 
Dionysus had won its popularity at an earlier 
period in the history of Greece ; they were also 
to be found among some at least of the mystery- 
cults which were to be the rivals of Christianity 
during the next three centuries, and a cosmo- 
politan port, such as Corinth, was always ready 
to welcome a religion of this type and provide 
it with a number of devotees. 

Paul himself was as convinced as any of his 
converts of the value of this gift of the Spirit. 
But this group of Christians at Corinth drew 
from their powers the inference that they, as 
being ‘spiritual,’ could ignore those moral 
restraints which were binding on the ordinary 
man. Nor was their view unnatural. Paul 
had proclaimed their freedom in Christ ; he 
might still observe the conventions of Jewish 
morality, but there was no reason why they 
should do so. They proceeded to exercise 
their freedom. At least one grave moral 
scandal occurred, and there were numerous 
minor disorders. The Eucharist became a 
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riotous meal, leading on to an orgy of spiritual 
ecstasies. ‘Those who stood for decency and 
order were divided. One section, referred to 
as the party of Cephas (the Aramaic form of 
Peter), followed the lead of some Jewish Chris- 
tians of high standing who had recently arrived 
in Corinth. They urged that Peter, as the 
chief of the Apostles, should be summoned to 
Corinth, not Paul, whose apostolic authority 
they refused to recognise. His own teaching 
had produced these disorders ; it is not im- 
possible that they supposed that he really ap- 
proved of such a state of affairs. A further 
party favoured Apollos, a prominent convert 
of recent standing, but their position is not 
indicated, while Paul’s faithful disciples wished 
to appeal to him. 

Matters had reached a deadlock: but at 
this point a letter was sent to Paul by some of 
the Corinthians, asking for his advice on 
certain minor points, but not revealing all 
the facts. These, however, he was able to 
learn from some Corinthian converts whom 
he happened to meet at Ephesus. Paul was 
never a slave to consistency ; but there are 
few more brilliant inconsistencies than the 
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letter (1 Corinthians) in which he deals with 
the disorders which had arisen out of a per- 
fectly logical interpretation of his own teaching. 
He defends his position as an Apostle vigorously 
against those who denied it on the ground 
that he was not one of the original Twelve, 
and claims in virtue of it the complete right 
to regulate the life of the Church. In place 
of the freedom of the Spirit he lays down a 
series of commands and counsels—the begin- 
ning of a Christian code of ethics. Since the 
Corinthians have manifested by their quarrels 
that they are still babes in Christ, living at the 
natural level, they cannot be treated as spiritual. 
The worst moral offender must be expelled 
from the community, and all similar cases of 
sexual immorality must be treated with the 
same severity. The practice of bringing law- 
suits between Christians before heathen courts 
must be abandoned ; if Christians must quarrel 
about such matters, one of the brethren must 
arbitrate between them. Here we have an 
interesting attempt to perpetuate the practice 
of the synagogues of the Dispersion in the 
Church. 

He then proceeds to deal with the points 
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raised by the letter of the Corinthians. The 
licence of one section was opposed by the 
extreme asceticism of another. He had been 
asked whether a Christian might marry in any 
circumstances ; he replies in the affirmative, 
though he advises celibacy in view of the im- 
minent end of all things. Another problem 
concerned meats offered to idols. Some held 
that since the Gods of the heathen were non- 
entities a Christian might attend the sacrificial 
feasts of the heathen ; others were afraid to 
eat meat sold in the ordinary market, for fear 
that it might be the remainder of a heathen 
sacrifice. Paul condemns both extremes. 

He proceeds to the disorders in the worship 
of the Corinthian Church, and condemns with 
a severity that astounds us the practice of 
some women who appeared with their heads 
uncovered ; we see in such passages the 
essential Judaism of his outlook. We have 
more sympathy with his demand for order in 
the eucharistic worship of the Church, but 
are again astounded to find him attributing 
the sickness and death of some of the Christians 
to their unworthy receiving of the Body and 
Blood of the Lord. Yet he passes immediately 
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to a passage which is one of the greatest of all 
his achievements in dealing with the gifts of 
the Spirit. The external manifestations of the 
Spirit are given to some members of the body ; 
but the less obvious gifts of other members are 
just as valuable. The essential and supreme 
gift of the Spirit is charity, the ordinary love 
of one’s neighbours in daily life, which is none 
the less the supreme gift of the Spirit which will 
endure eternally when mystical knowledge ard 
the power of prophecy are done away. The 
passage is the best known and most eloquent 
of all Paul’s writings ; it is also historically 
the most important. In a few sentences he 
substitutes love for orgiastic enthusiasm as the 
true mark of the spiritual character ; Chris- 
tianity is a religion of ethics not of ecstasy. 
He fully believes that speaking with tongues 
is a gift of the Spirit ; but nothing can come 
from the Spirit that was inconsistent with 
holiness. 

He goes on to deal with the resurrection ; 
it had been doubted whether those who died 
before the return of the Lord would be raised 
from the dead to share in His glory. Paul’s 
answer gives us our earliest account of the 
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appearances of the risen Lord, apparently in 
a formal summary used by the Church ; it 
also reveals the point to which his conception 
of the person of Christ has arrived. He 1s the 
Messiah by whose Resurrection mankind 1s 
delivered from the doom of death which 
followed on the sin of Adam. For Jewish 
speculation, probably as a result of Oriental 
religious thought, Adam was not merely the 
first man but the incorporation of all humanity, 
which shared the guilt of his sin and therefore 
itsdoom. ‘To the Jew the nation was a greater 
thing than the individual, and the unity of the 
nation depended on its descent from Abraham ; 
it was therefore easy to think of humanity as 
potentially present in its first ancestor. Jesus 
in Paul’s letter is the second Man, as Adam 
was the first ; He is second in order of appear- 
ance in the world, but in His own person greater, 
since He is the Lord from heaven. As descent 
from Adam carries with it the doom of sin and 
death, so faith in Jesus and baptism carry 
with them an incorporation into Him in virtue 
of which the believer shares in His Resurrection. 
This resurrection is not indeed achieved here 
and now: in his treatment of this subject 
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Paul does not carry the mystical share of the 
believer in Christ’s death and Resurrection so 
far forward into the present as he does else- 
where ; his opponents could have claimed 
that moral restraints could no longer apply 
to those who have ‘risen with Christ.’ In 
this letter the resurrection will be consummated 
at the end of all things, when the dead will be 
raised and the living transformed ; both alike 
will emerge into a state of glory. When death 
itself has been thus conquered the Messiah 
will surrender His kingdom to God from 
Whom He received it that God may be all 
in all. Here we still have essentially the 
Jewish conception of the Messiah; it has 
been expanded to the highest greatness and 
dignity of which it was capable, but it re- 
mains the Jewish conception of a super- 
natural being, coming into the world from 
a heavenly state to which He has returned 
until the time appointed. The obvious diffi- 
culty of believing in a literal resurrection of 
the material body Paul solves in a flash of 
insight ; ‘ flesh and blood cannot inherit the 
kingdom of God’; Christian theology has 
often failed to see as clearly as Paul did. 
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The letter closes with directions for the collection 
for the Saints at Jerusalem. 

The letter was received with an outburst 
of indignation which is hardly surprising, 
since the party of Christ were merely carrying 
Paul’s teaching to its logical conclusion. He 
decided to visit Corinth in person; but his 
attempt to assert his authority by a visit 
proved a complete failure. He was told that 
he was still walking in the flesh, not in the 
Spirit, in attempting to impose a moral law 
on Christians. His Jewish opponents denied 
his right to be regarded as an Apostle any 
more than themselves ; since they were Chris- 
tians of long standing, possibly even disciples 
of Jesus Himself, they were not without justi- 
fication. Paul’s claim to be an Apostle rested 
on his claims to have seen the Lord on the 
road to Damascus and at other times. But 
such ‘visions’ might be vouchsafed to any 
Christian without giving him the right to be 
regarded as an Apostle. Paul returned to 
Ephesus without gaining anything but insults 
from his visit. 

As a final measure he decided to write a 
second letter, part of which has been preserved 
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as the last four chapters of the ‘Second’ 
Epistle to the Corinthians: the first nine 
chapters of this document form part of a third 
letter sent at a later date. He was in an 
intensely difficult position. His whole work 
at Corinth would be ruined if he failed to 
establish order in the Church. But he could 
not do this unless he was prepared in the last 
resort to expel the offender ; and the offender 
might take with him the majority, or at least 
a large section of the whole community. The 
expulsion of even one offender, still more of a 
number of converts, whom, in spite of their 
failures, he loved with an intense personal 
affection, was a terrible thing. For it was to 
reject them from their position as members 
of the body of Christ and to restore them to 
the power of Satan, the ruler of the order of 
this world, to sin, death, and eternal damnation. 
Moreover, it meant the ruin of the one large 
and important Church which he had founded 
since he first sailed from the Syrian Antioch 
to Cyprus. The other cities in which he had 
preached were at best of secondary importance ; 
the Church at Ephesus was still in the making, 
and it was a bad omen for its stability if the 
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Church of Corinth, to which he had devoted 
the labour of eighteen months, was destined 
to collapse within a year of his leaving it. 

The situation might have taxed the ingenuity 
of a diplomat. Paul could display consider- 
able diplomatic skill, but on this occasion he 
made no attempt to do so. His letter reveals 
the storm of his emotions with no attempt at 
concealment. To those who claim to be ‘of 
Christ’ while he is ‘in the flesh’ he retorts 
that he is prepared to show by his actions that 
he has power to act with the authority of 
Christ against all opposition. To his Jewish 
critics who doubt his authority as an Apostle 
he replies that he is not claiming, as they 
are, an unlimited right to criticise and inter- 
fere in the labours of others, an effective 
retort to men whose active labours had been 
confined to a corner of Galilee or Judaea. 
From them he turns to the main body of the 
Corinthian Church; they have been ready 
to listen to those who claim to preach with a 
greater authority than himself, but, since he 
is forced to do so, he is ready, foolish though 
it may be, to boast of his own claims to speak 
with authority. As a Jew he is as good a Jew 
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as any ; as a minister of Christ he has endured 
suffering by sea and land, by persecution and 
labour, such as no other ; he has even endured 
the ridiculous indignity of being lowered from 
the wall of Damascus in a basket to escape 
from his pursuers. Ifit is a question of spiritual 
powers, he has been privileged, not only to 
see visions but to be raised as far as the third 
heaven and to hear secrets that may not be 
repeated ; yet, to keep him from boasting, the 
Lord has suffered him to be the victim of a 
physical infirmity, sent by Satan, so that all 
that is done through him may be the work of 
grace, not of himself. 

It is in this passage that we get the clearest 
insight into Paul’s character. The man who 
shrinks at remembering the indignity of his 
escape from Damascus is compelled to boast 
of his labours and sufferings (and the list is 
an almost incredible tale of hardship), while 
all the time admitting that he is a fool to boast 
of such things. But it is the last desperate 
attempt to save an almost hopeless situation, 
and he is ready to lay bare the history of his 
inmost soul in order to save his converts. It 
is his last warning. Even his own refusal to 
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accept alms from his disciples at Corinth has 
been used as evidence against him to show 
that he realises that he is no true Apostle. Is 
his very love for them to be used against him ? 
There must be no mistake. If he is compelled 
to return at once, it will be to prove the power 
of the Christ that speaks in him, and to cut 
off those who do not repent of their iniquities. 
Paul himself later describes the letter as 
written in tears. ‘Titus, one of his most trusted 
disciples, was given the mission of conveying 
it to Corinth, though he expressed grave 
doubts as to its wisdom. Meanwhile the work 
at Ephesus was brought to an abrupt conclusion. 
The success of Paul’s mission was beginning 
to affect the traders who lived by the sale of 
miniature shrines of the Ephesian Artemis, 
one of the most popular deities of the Mediter- 
ranean pantheon, whose temples were to be 
found as far away as the Spanish coast. A 
leader of the trade stirred up a riot against the 
Christians. The theatre of the city was filled 
with an infuriated mob ; and we gain a fresh 
idea of Paul’s courage when we read that he 
was anxious to address the demonstrators and 
to attempt to convert them. He was only 
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prevented from doing so by his disciples and 
some leading citizens, who were his friends, 
if not his converts. In the end the disturbance 
was quelled without serious danger to him, 
but it was clearly unsafe to remain in Ephesus. 
He could hardly see that such violent hostility 
from the heathen was a striking proof of his 
success. He must actually have made a deep 
impression on the heathen world, if he could 
excite such opposition; but at the moment 
his enforced departure could only look like a 
fresh defeat. 

It had been arranged that Titus should return 
from Corinth through Macedonia, in case 
Paul should have left Ephesus during his 
absence. Paul accordingly went North to 
Troas ; but his anxiety as to Corinth, and the 
depression caused by the disaster at Ephesus, 
was so great that he could not wait there, in 
spite of the promising opening for missionary 
work that it offered. He pressed forward, 
and at some point in Macedonia met Titus, 
who reported that all was well. The rebel 
party had capitulated ; the offender had been 
severely punished by the vote of the com- 
munity ; his Jewish critics had abandoned 
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their opposition. At any. rate we hear no 
more of them; they had seriously increased 
Paul’s difficulties by their attitude, but there 
is no reason to suppose that they had not acted 
throughout with the best intentions. Since 
he had shown himself capable of regulating 
affairs at Corinth by his own authority, they 
seem to have been quite ready to accept the 
situation. 

The relief which the news brought finds 
expression in the letter which survives as the 
first nine chapters of the second Epistle to the 
Corinthians. Paul wrote immediately after 
the report of Titus as to his visit, and in places 
his letter becomes an almost incoherent pean 
of thanksgiving. Its object 1s, in the first place, 
to dissipate any lingering disaffection that 
might stillremain. He had originally intended 
to proceed from Ephesus to Corinth and thence 
to Macedonia, returning to Corinth for a final 
visit before going to Jerusalem with the collec- 
tion for the Saints. His change of plan had 
been made the subject of unfavourable criticism 
by his Jewish opponents. It was not right 
that an Apostle should change his plans with 
such irresponsibility and with such over- 
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emphatic assertions of what he did or did not 
intend to do. ‘His yea should be yea, and 
his nay, nay.’ We have here an interesting 
sidelight on the outlook of the primitive Church 
of Palestine, with its insistence on _ literal 
obedience to the sayings of Jesus, interpreted 
in the most literal manner. The flaming 
violence of Paul’s language would on occasion 
shock them not a little. His motive for chang- 
ing his plans was his desire to avoid a further 
painful visit; as things are he is ready to 
come ; the offender has been punished suffi- 
ciently, and care must be taken not to inflict 
sO severe a punishment that Satan may have 
some opportunity of gaining a hold on him. 
He is only too thankful that God has thus 
vindicated him at a moment when he was 
almost in despair, and that the action of the 
Corinthians has made them what they ought 
to be, a standing proof of his claim to speak 
with authority in the name of Christ. 

Paul is conscious that his language may sound 
boastful ; he proceeds to justify himself. The 
Apostle of Christ is in himself nothing. But, 
if the glory of the old Covenant was such that 
the face of Moses shone when he came down 
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from Mount Sinai, how much greater must 
the glory of the minister of the full revelation 
of Christ, Who is the image of God, be to those 
who are not blinded by ‘ the God of this world.’ 
The Gospel which he proclaims is the light of 
the knowledge of the glory of God in the face 
of Christ. This treasure may be hid in earthen 
vessels, men who are despised and persecuted ; 
but their sufferings are the manifestation to 
the world of the death of Christ, and through 
their death life is brought to others. Knowing 
this they are prepared to face all sufferings, 
for as the earthly body is worn away, so it Is 
replaced by the new and eternal body that has 
been prepared for them. They only seek to 
please the Lord to Whom they must answer 
at the day of judgment. He trusts that the 
Corinthians will see him as he is in the sight 
of God, one who has died with Christ in order 
that he may live only to Him ; it is not even 
the human Christ to Whom he lives, but to 
the exalted Christ in Whom all things are 
made new. Paul’s sufferings have been the 
means by which the grace of God has been 
vouchsafed to them, and it is for them to 
accept to the full the mercy that has been 
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given them by a resolute rejection of all that 
might still bind them to the darkness of the 
dominion of Satan from which they have been 
delivered. He is confident that in their 
present repentance for past errors they will 
justify the confident hopes which he has always 
felt with regard to them. He does not repent 
of his angry letter, since it has been the means 
by which they have vindicated themselves so 
thoroughly. 

Here, whether we agree with it or not, we 
have the foundation of Christian mystical 
theology. The minister of Christ, with whom 
are included all Christians who are fully 
developed and not children in the faith, no 
longer lives in darkness. He is still imperfect, 
but he is undergoing a transformation from 
his natural state into a state of glory which will 
be completed in eternity. His sufferings are 
a manifestation to the world of the sufferings 
of Christ in him, and they are the means by 
which the new life of Christ is extended to 
others. Potentially all men have died with 
Christ, in order that they may live not to them- 
selves but to Him Who died and was raised 
from the dead for their sakes. We move in a 
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world in which appearances count for nothing ; 
the despised and suffering servants of Christ 
are agents of a reconciliation between God 
and the world, endowed with a power which 
is capable of everything. They are actors in 
a cosmic drama greater than that of the 
creation itself, in which Jesus, the exalted 
Messiah, the image of God, is waging a final 
and triumphant battle against the powers of 
Satan. Outwardly His ministers are despised 
and persecuted ; but this is simply the re- 
enacting in them of the triumphant drama of 
the Cross and Resurrection. 


xX 
JERUSALEM AND ROME 


Pau turns from the heights of his theology to 
a practical matter, the collection for the Saints. 
In his first letter he had ° ordered’ a weekly 
setting aside of alms for the purpose. His 
orders had been resented, and it is clear that 
little or nothing had been done. He was in 
a difficult position. For the Christians of 
Jerusalem the Mother Church was the centre 
of the Christian as the Temple was of the 
Jewish world ; they looked on the alms of the 
Gentiles as an obligation similar to the tax 
which the Jews paid for the upkeep of the 
Temple. But Gentile converts, who were 
entirely unfamiliar with the Temple-tax, would 
scarcely regard the matter in the same light. 
They would resent the idea of a compulsory 
levy, though they might be willing to give 
liberally as a matter of charity. Thus the 
Christians of Jerusalem would be gravely 
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offended if the contribution failed to produce 
an adequate amount; while the Gentiles 
would not see that their Jewish brethren had 
any grievance even if they contributed nothing 
at all. Meanwhile it was vital for Paul to 
keep on good terms with the original disciples ; 
they were his witnesses to the truth of the 
Resurrection and of the teaching of the Lord. 
Irresponsible Jewish teachers had done serious 
harm to his work in Galatia and at Corinth. 
They might ruin it completely if they had the 
authoritative support of the Church of Jeru- 
salem, and that support might be given if the 
collection was a failure. Apart from Ephesus 
Corinth was the largest of his Churches, and 
should have contributed most; it had done 
nothing yet, and might still be reluctant to 
do anything. 

Here Paul reveals himself as a diplomat of 
no mean order. The enthusiasm of the 
Churches of Macedonia in this matter has en- 
couraged him to ask Titus, who was the bearer 
of this, as of the earlier letter, to undertake 
the organisation of the collection at Corinth ; 
he trusts that they will not in this matter fall 
short of their general high standard. It is not 
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a question of his giving orders ; it is an oppor- 
tunity for them to follow the example of Jesus, 
who, being rich, became one of the poor, in 
order to enrich them. He is simply giving 
his advice ; they were enthusiastic a year ago, 
it is now time for them to fulfil their enthusiasm 
in practice. At the moment their generosity 
will supply the needs of the Christians of 
Jerusalem ; but hereafter the abundance of 
the prayers and good works of the Christians 
of Jerusalem will make up for their own short- 
comings. He is sending Titus and two pro- 
minent disciples with him, and he trusts that 
the boasts as to the generosity of the Corinth- 
ians, which he has been uttering in Macedonia, 
will not prove false when he comes to Corinth 
with the delegates of the Macedonian Churches. 
Their generosity will not fail of its due reward 
from God, and will be the cause of unbounded 
thanksgiving to Him among the Christians at 
Jerusalem as evidence not merely of their 
generosity but also of their loyalty to the 
Gospel of Christ. On this note of enthusiastic 
prayer and thanksgiving the letter as we possess 
it ends. Paul has left the Corinthians free to 
contribute or not as they choose, but he has 
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made it abundantly clear that the collection 
for the Saints is really a test of their solidarity 
with the Churches of Jerusalem and Mace- 
donia. 

He arrived in Corinth for the winter of 
A.D. 55, and during this period composed his 
great apologia pro vita sua, the Epistle to the 
Romans. Formally it was a letter of intro- 
duction, sent to prepare the Christians of Rome 
for the visit which he hoped to pay them 
shortly. His purpose was to carry the alms 
of the Gentiles to Jerusalem, and then to sail 
for Rome as soon as he conveniently could. 
His missions at Corinth and Ephesus had 
paved the way for an assault on the capital of 
the world. ‘The Gospel had indeed already 
reached the city, and Paul represents his 
intention of visiting Rome as being due to his 
desire to learn what he can from them as well 
as to teach, while on his road to Spain. He 
has already reached the end of his labours in 
Asia and Macedonia, and this is the task that 
remains for him. But we can hardly doubt 
that it was really Rome which attracted him 
with its vast cosmopolitan population. How- 
ever large and flourishing the Roman Church 
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might be, it could only have touched the fringe 
of that population, and Paul could find ample 
opportunities for preaching the Gospel without 
building on other men’s foundations. More- 
over, a large proportion of the Christians at 
Rome had been brought up in Judaism, and 
still felt considerable difficulty as to the aban- 
donment of the faith of their fathers which was 
involved in their conversion. For although 
Paul held that the Jew was still bound to obey 
the Law, the synagogue had expelled them, 
and they were thus liable to be cut off even 
from those of their own family who had not 
accepted the Gospel. 

In this letter we have a fresh instance of 
Paul’s diplomatic abilities: he disclaims any 
intention of coming as a teacher any more 
than as a learner, yet reminds them that he 
is the Apostle of the Gentile Churches. He 
is also content with a far more Jewish con- 
ception of Jesus as the Messiah, as against the 
glorified Christ, Whom in his last letter to 
Corinth he ‘ no longer knew according to the 
flesh.’ Clearly his largely Jewish circle of 
readers is not prepared for those higher flights 
of mystical theology which he is ready to 
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expound to the Corinthians. From the intro- 
duction he proceeds to a perfectly orthodox 
argument of the synagogue ; the vices of the 
Gentiles are the punishment sent by God for 
their idolatry; God has revealed Himself 
clearly in His works, but they preferred to 
ignore Him and follow their own false ideas. 
But the argument of the synagogue is turned 
against it. The Jew has no right to judge the 
Gentile. All men now, whether Jew or Gentile, 
are faced with the choice of mercy if they 
repent, or judgment if they refuse. The 
Gentile who has obeyed his conscience is obey- 
ing the Law no less than the Jew ; and the 
Jew, who has the Law, is more blameworthy 
when he falls into sin. ‘The Jew has indeed the 
privilege of having been entrusted with the 
oracles of God ; but this should have served 
to show him his sin; the Law cannot bring 
righteousness, for it 1s impossible to keep it. 
Now, however, God offers in Jesus Christ the 
opportunity of attaining to righteousness, not 
by any law of works but by an act of faith in 
Him as the revelation of divine righteousness 
and the atonement for sins; and this right- 
eousness is open to all men. The argument 
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is enforced by the example of Abraham, to 
whom his faith was counted for righteousness, 
though he displayed it before and not after 
his circumcision. It was right that the pro- 
mises should have been made to him this way, 
for they were promises not of a Law that 
should bring the wrath of God in its train, but 
of a free gift of grace to Abraham himself and 
to the many nations who should be his children. 
The righteousness that was counted to him is 
also to be counted to all those who believe on 
God Who raised the Lord Jesus from the 
dead. 

Thus the death of Christ brings to those who 
believe in Him the means of attaining to 
righteousness and of being saved from the 
wrath of God that hangs over the world. 
The sin of one man, Adam, brought sin and 
death into the world; the righteousness of 
one man, Jesus Christ, brings righteousness 
and eternal life to all men. This does not 
mean that we can continue in sin, in order 
that God may show His grace still more fully 
by converting us against our will. To this 
logical consequence of his theology Paul has 
in reality no answer: he does not attempt to 
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meet it as an argument, but appeals to the 
experience of conversion. At baptism we died 
to sin, in order that we might rise with Christ 
to a new life; we must therefore refuse to 
allow sin to reign in us. His readers know well 
that in their old life they were slaves of sin, 
and that it was a hopeless slavery which could 
only end in death. But now they are free 
from sin and the slaves of God, looking forward 
to the reward of a free gift of eternal life in 
Christ. With that death to sin there went 
death to the Law. The Law indeed is not 
in itself sin, but—and here we have a remark- 
able fragment of autobiography—it only served 
to show what sin is, and to render attractive 
the sins which it forbade. ‘Thus the state of 
man under the Law is a continual struggle 
between the Law itself which is good, and the 
principle of sin in man. It is from this living 
death that Jesus Christ has delivered us ; He 
took on Himself the likeness of our sinful flesh, 
and by His conquest over it made it possible 
to attain to righteousness. —Thus—and here 
we have the real answer of Christian experience 
to the argument that we may continue in sin 
that grace may abound—being ‘in the Spirit,’ 
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that is, living a new spiritual life in Christ, 
we can have no desire to remain in sin. If 
we have not the Spirit, we are not in fact con- 
verted ; if we have it, the old temptations 
have no power because the body is dead, and 
only the Spirit lives in us. It is the account 
of an experience which many of the Saints 
have known; however weak it may be in 
logic, it expresses one of the ultimate facts of 
religious psychology. 

We pass to one of the great flights of Pauline 
eloquence ; it is the gift of the Spirit that 
makes us sons of God and heirs of that deliver- 
ance into the glorious liberty for which the 
whole creation has been waiting until now. 
All things work together for good for those 
whom God has called, and there is no power 
on earth or in the worlds above that can 
come between us and the love of God re- 
vealed and bestowed on us in Jesus Christ 
Our Lord. 

Paul then returns to the actual position of 
the Jewish nation. God, Who chose Jacob 
and rejected Esau, has now rejected the nation 
in favour of the children of the promise. 
There is no injustice in God ; it is entirely a 
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matter for Him to choose or reject whom He 
will. Paul longs for their salvation, but they 
cannot attain to it unless they abandon their 
attempt to attain to righteousness through 
the Law, and accept the righteousness that 
God gives to those who believe in Christ. 
This involves them in accepting the Gentiles 
as no less members of the true Israel than 
themselves. God has not indeed entirely re- 
jected his people; a remnant of them now, 
as in the days of Elijah, are faithful, and 
Paul looks forward to the time when they 
will all be brought in. Meanwhile the 
Gentiles must remember that their own elec- 
tion is an act of divine mercy which gives 
them no right to boast as against the Jews. 
We have here an allusion to divisions be- 
tween the Jewish and Gentile sections of the 
Roman Church; one at least of his objects 
in writing may have been to allay these dis- 
sensions, without seeming to claim direct 
authority over the Church as the Apostle of 
the Gentiles. 

This concludes the exposition of Pauline 
theology ; the rest of the letter is concerned 
with the character to which the Christian must 
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seek to attain through the new spirit that has 
been given him. The strong emphasis on the 
need of charity and mutual forbearance sug- 
gests that there had been friction at Rome ; 
while it is interesting to find a strong insistence 
on the duty of obedience to the Imperial 
authority ; possibly the past riots at Rome 
still threatened to break out afresh. Paul 
apologises if anything in his letter implies 
his censure or an assertion of an authority 
which he has no right to claim. He hopes 
to visit them shortly, and asks them to pray 
that he may be delivered from the hostility 
of the Jews and that his alms may prove 
acceptable to the Church of Jerusalem. The 
letter closes with greetings to numerous in- 
dividuals, whom Paul had met while they 
were refugees at Corinth on the occasion of 
his first visit. 

The letter is written with a calmness and 
width of outlook which make it far more of a 
theological treatise than the letters composed 
in the vicissitudes of desperate controversy and 
hard-won victories. Yet Paul when he wrote 
it was well aware of the difficulties‘ of his 
position. It was necessary that he should go 
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to Jerusalem as the representative of the 
Gentile Churches ; it would be an insult to 
the Mother Church and the Jewish converts 
of the Dispersion if he entrusted the alms to 
representatives of less dignity. Yet the journey 
involved the gravest personal danger. Paul 
was well known in Jerusalem, and could hardly 
hope to remain for long unnoticed. On his 
earlier visits his work among the Gentiles had 
been on a small scale, and had not attracted 
the attention of the Jewish authorities. But 
his labours at Ephesus had altered the situation. 
In one of the most flourishing areas of the 
Dispersion Christianity had been preached in 
such a form as to alienate many of the Jews 
from the faith of their fathers and to ex- 
tinguish the prospects of the success of Judaism 
as a missionary religion. Paul saw when 
he wrote that he was taking his life in his 
hand in returning to Jerusalem, but he has 
nothing but affection for his nation and re- 
gret at their temporary failure to accept the 
Gospel. 

His journey had an ominous beginning. 
He had hoped to sail direct from Corinth in 
order to arrive in Jerusalem for the Passover, 
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but on the eve of his departure he learnt of a 
plot to murder him among the Jewish pas- 
sengers of the pilgrim ship on which he in- 
tended to travel. He decided to make the 
long journey by land through Macedonia, 
paying flying visits to some of his Churches 
on the way. As he neared Jerusalem he was 
repeatedly warned of the dangers that awaited 
him, but refused to be diverted from his pur- 
pose. He reached the city for the feast of 
Pentecost. 

For a few days after his arrival all went well. 
It was agreed that Paul should display his own 
perfectly genuine devotion to the Jewish 
religion by assisting some Jewish Christians 
who had undertaken the act of piety known 
as the Nazarite vow; it was common for a 
wealthy Jew to pay the costs of the sacrifice 
which the Nazarite had to offer. His attempt 
to conciliate Jewish and Jewish Christian 
opinion was unsuccessful. Among the dele- 
gates from his Churches who had accom- 
panied him there were naturally a number of 
Gentiles. He was seen in the Temple by 
some Asiatic Jews who raised an outcry, which 
was not unnatural though in fact unjustified, 
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that he had profaned the Temple by bring- 
ing uncircumcised Gentiles into the sacred 
precincts. Paul was with difficulty rescued 
by the Roman garrison from the riot which 
followed. 

His position was difficult, for under the rule 
of Felix the number of brigands and false 
Messiahs had increased, and at the moment 
the Romans were looking for one of them. 
An Egyptian Jew had collected a considerable 
band of followers who were to march with him 
on Jerusalem, and seize the city; its walls 
were to fall down before him as those of Jericho 
had before Joshua. His followers had been 
killed or scattered but the leader was still at 
large, and for a moment the Roman authorities 
hoped that they had found their man. Paul 
was able to persuade Claudius Lysias, the 
commander of the garrison, that he was not 
the Egyptian and obtained leave to address 
the mob, but his attempt to justify his mission 
to the Gentiles was cut short by a fresh out- 
burst of demands for his death. Lysias decided 
to use scourging to force Paul to reveal his 
identity and the reason for the riot, for which 
he was apparently responsible. The position 
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of the very inadequate force of second-rate 
troops in Jerusalem had been for some years 
growing more and more dangerous, and a 
riot might at any moment be the signal for a 
serious rebellion. Paul, however, pleaded 
successfully his Roman citizenship, and his 
case was remitted to the Sanhedrin. 

The profanation of the Temple by a Gentile 
was an offence which was punishable with 
death, by Roman as well as by Jewish law. 
But Paul was familiar with the internal contro- 
versies of the rulers of Jerusalem. The High 
Priest and his followers were eager to destroy 
a form of Christianity which threatened the 
prestige and revenues of the Temple as the 
centre of the Jewish world. But there was 
always the probability that the Pharisees 
would refuse to surrender one of their own 
number, and a member of a Pharisaical 
family, to their opponents ; and Paul exploited 
this division, by proclaiming that he was in 
fact being tried on the question of the resur- 
rection of the dead. It was an adroit man- 
ceuvre ; Paul himself seems later to have felt 
some doubts as to its sincerity. At any rate 
it was entirely successful; it produced a 
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furious quarrel among the members of the 
Council, and Paul was removed by the Roman 
guard to save him from the violence of his 
friends and his enemies. Even so, his dangers 
were not over. With the connivance of the 
High Priest, Ananias, a plot was made by 
some forty of the more violently patriotic Jews 
to murder Paul when he was brought before 
the Sanhedrin for a further trial. A nephew 
of Paul heard of their plan, and informed him 
of it. On hearing the news Lysias, who 
would be held responsible for the murder of a 
Roman citizen in his custody, decided to send 
him to Caesarea, the headquarters of the 
government, and a Gentile city where the 
Jewish colony lived in a perpetual state of 
insecurity. Paul would be safe at Caesarea ; 
but the dangerous state of Jerusalem and the 
neighbourhood on the eve of the Jewish re- 
bellion is revealed to us in a vivid light when 
we learn that an escort of some five hundred 
troops was needed to secure his safety on the 
journey. 

At Caesarea Paul appeared before Felix, 
brother of Pallas, the most powerful of the 
dubious group of freedmen who had dominated 
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the court of the Emperor Claudius and still 
wielded a considerable influence at that of 
Nero. The Jewish authorities produced no 
evidence to support the charge of profaning 
the Temple; the more general charge of 
stirring up trouble among the communities of 
the Dispersion was not serious if the main 
accusation could not be substantiated. Felix, 
after a preliminary hearing, deferred the case ; 
Paul’s family was wealthy enough to encourage 
the governor to hope that they would offer a 
bribe for his release. For some two years 
Paul remained a prisoner at Caesarea ; but 
his captivity only involved a restriction of his 
movements and supervision by a soldier, not 
confinement to prison. At the end of this 
period Felix was replaced by Festus, a governor 
of the more reputable type. The High Priest 
and his party asked him to bring Paul to 
Jerusalem to be tried before the Sanhedrin ; 
if he were sent up with a small escort it would 
be possible to carry out the plot for his murder 
that had failed two years before. Paul, how- 
ever, knowing the danger, refused to agree 
to the proposal of Festus that he should be 
tried at Jerusalem. The continued delay at 
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Caesarea was a heavy strain on him; the 
world was waiting for the Gospel, and the 
most he could do was to send his trusted 
disciples to visit the Churches of his foundation 
and report on their progress. There seemed 
only one way of ending the matter, and Paul 
took it. He appealed to Caesar in virtue of 
his rights as a Roman citizen, and thus made 
certain of the journey to Rome for which he 
had been hoping so long. The case was not 
one in which Festus could refuse to grant the 
appeal, since no overt act of rebellion was 
involved. Paul was brought before Festus 
for a further hearing to ascertain the exact 
charge against him; Festus summoned in, 
as an assessor, Herod Agrippa u., one of 
the few respectable members of the Herod- 
ian family, and Paul’s incorrigible optimism 
made him attempt to convert the king 
himself. The attempt was a failure, but 
Festus and his assessors agreed that but for 
the appeal to Caesar he might have been 
released. But the long days were ended, 
and soon after Paul sailed for Rome as a 
prisoner. | 
It was late in the autumn (probably of the 
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year A.D. 58, but our dates for the rest of Paul’s 
life are quite uncertain) when he sailed, and 
the voyage was dangerous. There were other 
prisoners to go to Rome, and the officer in 
charge of them was naturally anxious to reach 
the city and hand over his responsibilities as 
soon as possible. As an imperial officer he 
controlled the management of the voyage, and 
in spite of the advice of Paul, whose personality 
here as elsewhere dominated all around him, 
he decided, on reaching Crete, to press for- 
ward. Paul’s advice was justified by the 
event, for soon after the ship had started from 
the Cretan port of Fair Havens it was struck 
by a gale which drove it on to the rocks of the 
Maltese coast. Paul’s faith never for a moment 
deserted him. Shipmasters might blunder and 
centurions might refuse good advice, but for 
one who was the ambassador of Christ to the 
court of Caesar, these were but small matters. 
His safe arrival at Rome was certain ; he was 
even assured in a vision that God had granted 
him the lives of all those on board. His 
complete certainty was largely responsible for 
the safety of the ship and its passengers in the 
crisis of the storm and shipwreck ; visionary 
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though he might be, he was a master of prac- 
tical detail. The winter was passed at Malta, 
and next spring the party moved forward. 
On the last stages of his journey Paul was 
encouraged by the greetings of the Christians 
of Italy and Rome itself ; but on reaching the 
city he proceeded as if he were preaching the 
Gospel where it had never been heard before. 
It was to be expected that his captivity there 
would be a long one. Imperial justice worked 
slowly for those who had no great influence 
behind them ; his imprisonment involved no 
more than supervision by a soldier of the 
praetorian guard, and he could without diffi- 
culty preach to those who had not yet heard 
of Christianity. 

Consequently his first step was to invite the 
leading members of the Jewish community to 
meet him. Here as elsewhere the Gospel must 
be preached to the Jews first. No doubt the 
Gospel had already been preached in the 
synagogues to a certain extent, but there were 
few who had Paul’s command of rabbinical 
learning to prove that Jesus was the fulfilment 
of the Law and the prophets. For a whole day 
the elders of Israel listened to an exposition 
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of the theme; the majority of them were 
merely confirmed in their disapproval of the 
new and generally execrated sect. Paul was 
free to preach the Gospel to the Gentiles of 
Rome. 
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At this point the Acts of the Apostles end 
abruptly. We know that for two years Paul 
remained in mild captivity, but we are not 
told how that period ended. We have, how- 
ever, two letters, both certainly authentic, 
which date from this period of his life, those 
to the Colossians and Philippians. We have, 
further, the Epistle to the Ephesians which, 
if not actually dictated by Paul, is a genuine 
expression of his thought. Besides these we 
have a wholly charming note to a friend 
Philemon, pleading the cause of a runaway 
slave, whom Paul had met during his imprison- 
ment and converted to the Christian faith, 
only to find that he is the property of one of 
his converts in Asia. The remaining letters, 
the two addressed to Timothy and the one to 
Titus, may include a few scraps of personal 
correspondence: but such fragments have 
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been conflated with regulations for the manage- 
ment of Churches and homilies on Christian 
piety which are often quite un-Pauline in 
their ideas. We can only suppose that the 
Christians of Ephesus, some time after Paul’s 
death, set to work to collect his letters, and 
with a wholly uncritical piety ascribed to him 
every scrap of ecclesiastical literature of un- 
known authorship on which they could lay 
their hands.? 

Of the genuine letters Philippians and 
Philemon display the more intimate side of 
Paul’s character, and display it in a most 
attractive light. The letter to the Philippians 
—it is perhaps a composite document in which 
the warning against the Jews (verses 2-21 of 
the third chapter) has been inserted from 
another Pauline letter—is intended to convey, 
along with news of his trial and his thanks for 
a gift of money for his support, a tactful 
-reproof for some personal quarrels among his 
friends at Philippi. In the earlier letters we 


1 Various attempts have been made to reconstruct the 
traditional order of the Pauline writings and to ascribe these 
letters to Paul’s imprisonment at Caesarea, or to a supposed 
imprisonment at Ephesus. The attempts are in some cases 
ingenious, but entirely unconvincing. 
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have seen the fiery autocrat, the learned rabbi, 
the prophet and visionary. Here we see the 
pastor and missionary and understand some- 
thing of his power of winning souls for Christ. 
He is still a prisoner, and the end of his trial 
is uncertain. For that he cares little: ‘ for 
me to live is Christ, and to die is gain.’ But 
in this critical state of affairs he can find time 
to write to the converts of Philippi, who have 
always shown him an unusual measure of 
affection and generosity, not only to thank 
them for their kindness but also to urge some 
members of the Church to make up their 
probably not very important quarrel. After 
all, by not insisting on their own rights but 
yielding to one another they will be following 
the example of the Lord Himself, ‘ Who being 
in the form of God, did not claim equality 
with God, but humbled Himself to the form 
of a slave and the death of the Cross.’ So 
they will be able to shine as an example to the 
world without, and be a credit to their Apostle 
on the day of judgment. He sends his letter 
by the hand of Epaphroditus in order that 
they may see that he has recovered from the 
dangerous illness which befell him while 
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helping Paul in Rome, and have the gladness 
of seeing him again. The life of a Christian 
must be a life of joy : let Euodia and Syntyche 
see to it that they are reconciled. Gladness, 
mutual forbearance and holiness are the marks 
of the Christian life. 

The reproof could hardly have been more 
delicately administered. ‘The quarrel was not 
concerned with any matter of principle or 
doctrine, but Paul can find time to deal with 
it while he is still uncertain of his life, and while 
his work at Rome is hampered not only by his 
imprisonment but by rivals who preach Christ 
in a spirit of contention. Probably they are 
Jewish Christians who are still disputing Paul’s 
claim to be considered an Apostle in the strict 
sense. In the middle of his dangers and diffi- 
culties he can find time to put the squabble 
in its true light as treason to the whole mind 
of Christ, without any trace of impatience at 
having to deal with the petty jealousies of an 
unimportant country town. 

The letter to Philemon is no less charming. 
Onesimus his slave has run away. It would 
seem that Philemon was a man of some wealth 
and position, a considerable benefactor of the 
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Church at Colossae. Paul is delighted to hear 
of his progress in the faith, and consequently 
he will not order him, as perhaps he might, 
but will entreat him to pardon the runaway. 
He would indeed have been glad to keep 
Onesimus to look after him in prison, but 
would not do so without first sending him back 
to his master. He will, Paul hopes, be recog- 
nised for what he is, a brother not a slave. 
If he robbed Philemon of anything when he 
fled, Paul will repay it; he hopes shortly to 
be free to visit him. We are perhaps surprised 
that it should be necessary for Paul to write 
so delicately to a Christian master on behalf 
of a Christian slave; but the rest of Paul’s 
correspondence shows how far the first con- 
verts were from being the perfect saints be- 
loved by the romantic school of hagiography. 
The wealthy magnate of a small provincial 
town is not always the easiest of mankind 
to deal with. To Paul all men are brothers 
in Christ, and for him the phrase is not 
a piece of meaningless piety ; it means that 
he must plead for the runaway slave, but 
must not defraud his owner by not return- 
ing him. We begin to realise the personal 
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devotion that Paul was able to win from his 
disciples. 

The letter to Philemon accompanied the 
last of the certain Pauline writings, the Epistle 
to the Colossians. The Church in this un- 
important Asiatic town had not been founded 
by Paul himself, but by one of his lieutenants ; 
it became the scene of the first conflict between 
orthodox Christianity and the movement 
known by the general name of Gnosticism, 
which was to be the chief danger to the Church 
in the following century. Behind much of the 
religion of the ancient world lay the belief 
that the soul of man was in its nature one with 
that of the ultimate deity who was the source 
of all being. But through some cosmic cata- 
strophe the divine element had been im- 
prisoned in the material world. Between 
heaven and the earth, in which it was held 
captive, lay the spheres of the seven planets, 
malignant rulers who were determined to 
prevent the soul from returning to its home. 
There were thus eight stages through which 
the soul must ascend before it could attain to 
its complete deliverance from bondage. The 
conception opened the way for a fascinating 
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system of religion ; the neophyte must learn 
the initiations which would enable him to 
ascend unscathed through the realms of the 
hostile rulers into the abode of God Himself. 
Spells which bound the rulers by their 
secret names to let him pass, celestial contem- 
plations in which he found himself free from 
the burden of the material and united to the 
divine, rites which would liberate him from 
the power of that part of his material nature 
which each particular ruler could claim as 
his own, all these were provided by different 
systems of theosophy. As long as Paul was 
largely concerned with preaching to Jews and 
the adherents of the synagogue he was not 
likely to meet such systems. For orthodox 
Judaism the angels were usually shadowy 
figures of little practical importance ; Satan 
and his following of evil spirits were potent 
forces on earth and in the lower air, but not 
in the heavenly regions. But Paul’s Ephesian 
mission had taken him beyond the synagogue 
and its adherents into the purely heathen 
world. And at Colossae a new conflict 
began. 

The adepts of these systems would naturally 
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hear of the arrival of a new cult, and would 
be interested to find what it had to offer. 
They would be quite prepared to believe that 
in Jesus there had appeared a messenger from 
a higher world, and that His death and 
Resurrection had brought to man redemption 
from the power of sin. Redeemers were 
common in the mystery-cults, and the fact that 
Jesus was a historical being, not a mythical 
figure of remote antiquity who could scarcely 
be regarded as more than an allegory of a 
spiritual truth, would tell in His favour. But 
the simple ritual of Christianity, its refusal to 
offer higher stages of advancement to the 
more spiritual of its followers and its insistence 
on love rather than on esoteric knowledge of 
hidden mysteries, would not satisfy those who 
were accustomed to something more elaborate. 
Certain teachers attempted to harmonise 
the new Gospel with the higher thought of 
the age. 

For them Jesus was a divine messenger, 
Who brought to man through His death a 
form of redemption, namely the forgiveness of 
sins. But this did not mean that nothing more 
was needed. To be delivered from sin was 
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not the same as perfection, and man must 
‘bear fruit and increase’ by acquiring higher 
degrees of knowledge. Paul’s own sufferings 
showed that the hostile lords of the heavens 
had power over him, whereas the teacher who 
had full knowledge of their powers should be 
able to counteract their hostility. ‘To advance 
to these higher stages initiations into mys- 
teries and systems of fasts and observances 
were needed, by which man, having started 
through Christ on his upward journey, could 
attain to its conclusion. Mortifications would 
weaken the material nature of man, and so 
diminish the power which the rulers of the 
elements could exercise over him. Secret rites 
and initiations would pave the way for celestial 
visions and the full mystical knowledge which 
led to the kingdom of light. Thus a host of 
new attractions, and the even greater fascina- 
tion of a sense of superiority over humbler 
Christians, could be introduced into the meagre 
simplicity of Pauline Christianity. 

Paul naturally accepted the astronomical 
view of the planetary spheres separating earth 
and heaven, and believed that they were the 
abode of heavenly beings with potent influence 
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on the life of man. To orthodox Judaism 
these were angels who were obedient servants 
of God. But for Paul the angelic world was 
not quite the simple thing it was for Judaism. 
Some angels were still obedient ; but those 
who had given the Law at the command of 
God might be the rulers of the planetary 
spheres: and they might well resent the 
escape of man from their jurisdiction. Paul 
does not deny that such rulers may influence 
the life of man. But he denies the whole 
scheme of redemption that has been based on 
it. That which increases and bears fruit 
throughout the world is the word of the truth 
of the Gospel, as it was originally preached at 
Colossae by his disciple Epaphras. He prays 
that his readers may grow in wisdom, but such 
growth consists in walking so as to please the 
Lord ; they must bear fruit, but the fruit of 
good works, they must increase, but in the 
knowledge of God, that manifests itself in 
patience and glad thanksgiving to the Father, 
Who has transferred them from the realm of 
darkness into the light of the kingdom of 
His Son. It is in Christ that they have been 
redeemed by receiving the forgiveness of their. 
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sins. For He is nothing less than the image of 
the unseen (and therefore the supreme and 
ultimate) God, the manifestation of the divine 
purpose, in Whom from the beginning were 
created potentially all things in heaven and 
earth. They were present in Him at the 
beginning, they were actually created through 
Him and they were created to lead up to Him. 
He is before all things, and it is only in Him 
that they exist. As He is supreme in the sphere 
of creation, so He is supreme in that of re- 
demption, for in Him dwells the whole fulness 
of the divine nature, and through the blood 
of the Cross He has reconciled to Himself all 
things, whether in heaven or on earth. 

In this exposition of the person of Christ we 
have the climax of Pauline theology. Huis 
consciousness of Christ as the indwelling reality 
of his own life and the life of the Christian had 
already gone far beyond any ordinary Jewish 
conception of the Messiah ; here Paul boldly 
abandons the whole Messianic conception. 
The historical Jesus is represented as the Divine 
Word or Reason, the manifestation in the 
sphere of creation of God, Who must, according 
to Greek and Jewish ideas of the age, remain 
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eternally aloof from the material world, as 
the dignity of His nature demands, but Who 
none the less acts within it through the Word 
or Reason which goes out from Him to bring 
order into what were otherwise a formless 
confusion. So far we are dealing with Hellen- 
istic ideas which Judaism had been ready to 
borrow ; for the divine reason remained in 
Judaism an attribute of the divine nature, 
God’s purpose in action, not a separate person 
within the divine nature. It is possible that. 
Judaism had toyed with the idea of identifying 
the Messiah with the Divine Word, for after all 
he would be the fulfilment of God’s purpose 
in history. But it is the most daring venture 
of Pauline theology to declare that the Divine 
Word has been manifested as a_ historical 
human being, and that the crucified Jesus is 
the manifestation of the agent of God in 
creation. 

It follows that Paul’s own sufferings are no 
mark of the inferiority of His Lord. The 
Church is now the body of Christ, the sphere 
of His manifestation, and Paul as its minister 
must suffer on its behalf, and he rejoices in it, 
for it is his privilege by suffering to complete 
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the divine purpose, the hidden mystery which 
has only now been revealed to men. Among 
his sufferings is his anxiety for his converts, 
and his fear lest they may fail to attain to all 
the fulness of the hidden treasures of God which 
are to be found in Christ. They must not be 
led astray by false teachers into veneration 
for the elemental powers that rule the world. 
In Christ they have put off the body of the 
flesh, over which those powers could claim 
authority ; they have died to that life and 
risen to a new, in which the old bondage to 
the powers and authorities of the world has 
been destroyed by the victory of the Cross. 
(Here it would seem that Paul implies that 
the death of Jesus on the Cross was an act by 
which He paid to the rulers a ransom in 
exchange for man who was otherwise justly 
subject to them.) His triumph over them 
consists in the fact that in rising from the dead 
He raises also all those who believe in Him, 
and thus delivers them from the power which 
the rulers can claim over those who merely 
possess the fleshly and material mode of 
being. 

So they must not allow others to impose on 
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them ordinances of the old Jewish type which 
has been done away, or to claim a superiority 
over them on the score of visions or initiations 
into higher mysteries. With Christ they have 
died to the life that is ruled by the elements 
of the world ; ascetic practices may have their 
value as a means of subduing the passions, but 
not as a means of gratifying the vanity of those 
who practise them. They have died with 
Christ, and risen with Him, and must try to 
realise that heavenly life which is already 
theirs in part and will be fully manifested in 
the glory of His second coming. It is by 
mortifying the vices which still cling to them 
in so far as they still lead in part an earthly 
existence that they will achieve the new 
nature which is theirs in Christ, that holi- 
ness which finds its perfection in Christian 
love, and leads to the peace and gladness 
which is the true fulfilment of the Christian 
ideal. 

There follows a list of Christian duties, 
modelled on similar lists current in the syna- 
gogues and among Gentile philosophers, into 
which we need not enter. The achievement 
of the letter lies in its bold transformation of 
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the Christian scheme of redemption from a 
form of Messianic Judaism into a cosmic philo- 
sophy without sacrificing either Jewish mono- 
theism or the historic life of Jesus. To the 
modern reader the whole scheme of planetary 
spheres and angelic rulers seems fantastic, and 
the death of Jesus as a price paid to redeem 
man from their claims to hold him in bondage 
unintelligible. To Paul, as to his contem- 
poraries, the astronomy of the universe was a 
matter of course; and his deliverance from 
the overwhelming oppression of temptation 
and circumstance through his faith in the 
Lord, Who for his sake had died and conquered 
death, was an immediate fact of experience. 
His achievement lies in his refusal either to 
confine the person of Christ to the limits of 
Messianic Judaism or on the other hand to 
leave any room for the extravagant systems 
of Gnostic theosophy, in which the historical 
Jesus played a merely subsidiary part. The 
one course would have saved the Church from 
Jewish persecution, the other would have 
reconciled it to Gentile wisdom : both would 
have been fatal in the end. It was Pauline 
theology that refused the two obvious lines of 
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development and committed the Church to 
the middle path along which Catholic Chris- 
tianity could develop.t 

Of the remaining writings attributed to Paul 
the only important document is the so-called 
Epistle to the Ephesians, an essay in which the 
conception of Christ as the agent of God in 
creation and redemption, and of the Church 
as the body through which He manifests Him- 
self on earth and in the heavenly regions, is 
more fully developed. The ideas are Pauline, 
and they are worked out with a depth of 
understanding which is worthy of Paul himself, 
but the style is completely different from any 
Pauline writing which we possess. It is pos- 
sible that we have a treatise composed by one 
of Paul’s disciples to be circulated to his 
Churches, to which he gave the authority of 

1 It is remarkable that in this letter Paul uses titles such as 
“the image of God’ and the ‘first-born of creation,’ which 
are habitually used by the theology of the time for the 
Divine Word or Reason, but never uses the title ‘ Logos’ 
itself. It would seem that the term is too much of a colour- 
less philosophical abstraction to be used for the concrete 
personality of the Lord Who had lived on earth and was 
continually present to his consciousness. Here as elsewhere 


Paul is a visionary rather than a philosopher or a mystic in 
the narrower sense of the term. 
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his name, although he had no hand in its 
actual composition. 

Here our certain information ends. Ifwe may 
accept the ancient tradition, which is highly 
probable, Paul was acquitted at the hearing 
of his appeal, and set at liberty. He may have 
visited Spain, and it is possible that the Pastoral 
Epistles include fragments of genuine corre- 
spondence relating to a further visit to Asia. 
In the Neronian persecution he was arrested 
again and martyred at Rome in a.p. 67. A 
man of an ordinary practical outlook might 
well have been pardoned for thinking his life’s 
work a failure. He had founded a few groups 
of scattered Churches ; but the Jewish nation 
had rejected his message, and the Gentiles 
showed ominous signs of instability when left 
to their own devices. He had saved the 
Church from declining into an eccentric sect 
of Messianic Judaism ; but he had exposed it 
to the danger of developing into a mystery-cult 
that cared for nothing but orgies of enthusiasm, 
or of losing itselfin tortuous theosophies. And 
as his life drew to a close the threat of organised 
persecution by the forces of the Empire grew 
darker. At an earlier time the insignificance 
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of the Church had won for it the contemptuous 
toleration of Rome; now its progress was 
attracting suspicion and hatred. The Church 
was sorely endangered by weaknesses within ; 
it could scarcely hope to survive an organised 
persecution. Even the return of the Lord, 
which had seemed so near at hand, was un- 
accountably delayed. © 

Paul has no such doubts. The forces that 
threaten the infant Church are indeed formid- 
able. They are not simply the weakness of 
the converts nor the power of the Empire ; 
they are the rulers of the world of darkness. 
and the spiritual powers of evil in the heavens. 
But in Christ they have been defeated, and 
it only remains for the Church, His body upon 
earth, to complete thevictory. Hisone concern 
is that he may himself press forward unflinch- 
ingly to the reward that awaits him at the 
resurrection. 

In the world he had sacrificed everything, 
even life itself, at the command of his visions 
and the voice of the Christ within him. He 
had found a Jewish sect: he left behind him 
the Catholic Church. He had found a peculiar 
version of Judaism: he left behind him the 
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outlines of the massive system of Catholic 
theology. Whether he had followed the 
delusions of a madman or a wisdom not of 


this world, he had changed the history of 
mankind. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


CoMMENTARIES on the writings of St. Paul and the 
Acts of the Apostles will be found in the New Com- 
mentary on Holy Scripture (edited by Dr. Gore, 8.P.C.K., 
1928), together with discussions of special points of 
interest, and full bibliographies to which the reader 
may refer. Since the appearance of that Com- 
mentary an important essay on ‘ Gentile Christianity 
and its Hellenistic Background,’ by Professor A. D. 
Nock, has appeared in Essays on the Trinity and the 
Incarnation (edited by A. E. J. Rawlinson, Longmans, 
1928). Schweitzer’s Mysticism of Paul the Apostle 
(English translation by Montgomery, Black’s, 1931) 
is an important but very one-sided attempt to trace 
the whole of Pauline theology from Jewish escha- 
tology, as against the general tendency in Germany 
to derive it from Hellenistic sources. 

For a full discussion of the evidence on which 
many views put forward in this book are based, I 
must be allowed to refer the reader who may be 
interested to my book St. Paul and the Church of 
Jerusalem (Cambridge University Press, 1925). 
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